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PREFACE. 


I.—The appointment of the Committee. 

No. 2474, dated Darjeeling, the 30th June 1914. 

Resolution —By the Government of Bengal, General Department. 

Read— 

Letter from the Government of India, Department of Education, No. 585-595, 
dated the 3rd April 1913. 

The question of the education of Muhammadans has long been engaging 
the attention of Government. The Government of India have, of late, observed 
that, in the matter of primary education, the Muhammadan community now 
holds its own, but in respect of higher education their numbers are still far 
below their proportion to the population. The Government of India are there¬ 
fore anxious that all reasonable facilities should be provided for the education 
of this backward community and have made certain general suggestions and 
indicated specific lines of action which they consider likely to prove useful. 
The Governor in Council has accordingly decided to ’appoint a committee of 
official and non-official representatives of the Muhammadan community to 
consider the suggestions made by the Government of India regarding the 
education of Muhammadans, the resolutions passed by the Provincial Muham¬ 
madan Educational Conference which met in Dacca in April last, and any 
other matters relating to the furtherance of Muhammadan education which 
the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, may wish to place before them. 

2. The constitution of the committee shall be as follows :— 

1. The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, President. 


Members—official. 

2. Nawab A. F. M. Abdur Rahman, Khan Bahadur. 

3. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Ibrahim. 

4. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ahsanullah. 

5. Shains-ul-’Ulama Maulvi Abu Nasr Muhammad Waheed.* 


Members—non-offlclal. 

6. The Bon’ble Nawab Sir Khwaja Salimullah Bahadur, g.c.i.e., 

k.c.s.i., of Dacca. 

7. The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Ghaznavi. 

8. The Hon’ble Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur. 

9. Iiaji Mirza ’Shuja’at ’Ali Beg, Khan Bahadur. 

10. The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazl-ul-Haq. 

11. The Hon’ble Maulvi Mazharul Anwar Chaudhuri. 

12. Khan Bahadur Diwan Khundkar Fazl-i-Rabbi. 

13. Mr. Z. R. Zahid Suhrawardy. 

14. The Assistant Director of Public Instruction for Muhammadan 

Education, Secretary. * 

3. This committee is appointed net as a standing committee but specific¬ 
ally for the consideration of the matters indicated above. The date and place 
of sitting will be announced hereafter. 

Ordered that a copy of the Resolution be forwarded to each member of 
the committee. 

‘■'A. H. Harley, Esq., Principal, Calcutta Madrasah, and Khan Bahadur Maulvi Amin-ul-Islam were 
afterwards appointed additional members of the Committee. 



Standard. 

Class. 

Snbjeot. 

Curriculum. 

Hours in 
a week. 

Lower Pri¬ 
mary 
(raaktab). 

Ill — concld. 

Arithmetic 

Numbers up to 100,000. Four simple rules with 
greater difficulty. Four compound rules and 
revision, multiplication table up to 10x10 
Mental-Serkasha, Maukasha, Maslunahina. 

6 



Object-lessons ... 

Crop-plants, their parts, growth and use. Trees, 
birds and fishes and gardening. 

n 



Geography 

Study of village or town and than a maps and 
shape of earth. 

i 



Drill 

Nihura, Baithaks and Dans 

i 



Urdu 

Diniyat-ka-palda Resala ... 

•i 




Total ... 

25 


IV 

Qoran 


3 



^ Bengali ... 

Maktab Reader, Part II. Manuscript-reading and 
understanding of pattas, kabuliyats, dagchittas, 
dakhilas and simple tamsuks. 

5 



Writing 

Writing on paper with reed or peu, copy-books. 
Dictation on paper, letters to be composed and 
written by the hoys. 

3 



Arithmetic 

Revision, rnle-of-three, simple problems, practice, 
interest by Indian methods and jamabandi. 
Tables up to 20 x 20. Mental kathakali, 
highakali and Batsar-mahina. 

fi 



Geography 

Study of district map, India The oceans, conti¬ 
nents and British Empire indicated on a globe. 




Object-lesson ... 

The implements of agriculture, use of pure water, 
fever and its prevention, use of quinine, small-pox 
and vaccination. Gardening. Law of landlord 
and tenant. 

n 



Drill 

Deshi Kasrat ... 

1 1 



Urdu 

Diniyat-ka-Dusra Resala or Ad-durratul. Alb- 
basiali (translated into Urdu). 

4 


1 


Total 

254 


J. Andrew Taylor. 
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No. 2476, dated Calcutta, the 9th July 1914. 

Memo, by—R. B. Steele, Esq., Under-Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal, Genera 
(Education) Department. 

Copy forwarded to the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, for informa¬ 
tion and with the request that he will be so good as to suggest a date foi 
the sitting of the committee to suit the convenience of the members as far as 
possible. The committee will sit in Calcutta. 


No. 4369, dated the 16th November 1914. 

Notification —By the Government of Bengal, General Department. 

The Governor in Council is pleased to appoint Maulvi Wahed Hosain to 
be a member of the committee c instituted under Government Resolution 
No. 2474. dated the 30th June 1914, to consider questions in connection with 
Muhammadan education. 


No. 4367, dated the 16th November 1914. 

Notification—B y the Government of Bengal, General Department. 

The Governor in Council is pleased to appoint Maulvi Muhammad Musa, 
Hooghly. Superintendent of the Hooghly Madrassah, to be a 

member of the committee constituted under Gov¬ 
ernment Resolution No. 2474, dated the 30th June 1914, to consider questions 
in connection w : th Muhammadan education. 


II.—Letter of the 3rd April from the Government of India. 

Copy of letter No. 585-595, dated Simla, the 3rd April 1913. 

From— The Hon’ble Mr. H. Sharp, c.i.e., Joint-Secy, to the Govt, of India, 
Department of Education, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General (Education) Dept. 

I am directed to address you on the subject of Muhammadan education. 
As observed in paragraph 57 of the Government of India Resolution 
No. 301-C./1)., dated the 21st February 1913, the increase in the number of 
Muhammadans at school has been remarkable during recent years ; and, in 
the matter of primary education, this community now holds its own. In the 
matter of higher education, their numbers are still far below their preportion 
to the population. The Government of India are anxious that all reasonable 
facilities should be provided for the education of this backward community 
and take this opportunity of indicating the directions in which inquiry and 
special action 'will, they think, be useful. 

2. Primary Education .—One of the chief obstacles in the way of Muham¬ 
madan education is the language difficulty. Urdu is regarded as a lingua 
franca among them ; and some knowledge of Arabic and Persian is often 
required. When one or more of these languages has to be studied in addi¬ 
tion to a prakritic vernacular, the Muhammadan pupil is handicapped. There 
are also difficulties of a religious nature. Some study of the Koran is often 
insisted on before secular education is commenced ; and the regular school 
career is thus started later than in the case of other communities. The text¬ 
books used in vernacular schools are sometimes distasteful to Muhammadan 
feeling. In some provinces these difficulties have been partially met by the 
encouragement of special schools for Muhammadans—generally schools of an 
indigenous type ( mulla schools or maktabs) in which a secular course has 
been added. The Government of India understand that there is a large 
body of opinion in favour of an extension of this system. There is reason 
to tnink that the preservation of the religion, languages and ti’aditions of 
Islam can be attained by further modification of the curricula and texi-books 
to suit their needs. At the same time, it has to be recognised that there are 
considerable tracts in which Muhammadans have entirely dropped the use 
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of Urdu ; and it is impossi ble to lay down a single line of policy for every 
province or even part of a province. The following general suggestions may, 
however, with advantage be considered :— 

(t) The encouragement of malctabs to adopt a secular course which will 
appeal to Muhammadans and will not prevent the'teaching of 
simple Urdu, where necessary, and of the Koran. 

(it) Facilities for the teaching of Urdu where Urdu is still a verna¬ 
cular for practical purposes. 

(in) The framing of special text-books for semi-secular maktabs. 

(tv) The inclusion in the text-books for ordinary schools in areas where 
Muhammadans are numerous, of stories which are not distaste¬ 
ful to Muhammadans and of a certain number of stories of 
particular interest in them. It is not, however, intended to 
suggest that the traditional stories of the Hindu religion should 
be excluded. The exclusion either of Islamic or of Hindu stories 
would rob the books of much of their value and interest, 
while the inclusion of both is calculated to remove the com¬ 
plaints which are sometimes made by Muhammadans on this 
score. 

(v) The provision of Muhammadan teachers where practicable. 

(vi) The provision of a separate inspecting agency for Muhammadans. 

3. Secondary and collegiate education. —The reasons which have retarded 
the spread of secondary education among the Muhammadans are the poverty 
of the community , the linguistic difficulty , the demand for religious instruction 
and want of Muhammadan representation on the Governing Bodies of educa¬ 
tional institutions. The first has been to a large extent met by special Govern¬ 
ment scholarships and by endowments. This is essentially a matter for the 
Local Governments and the community themselves. I am merely to observe 
that in part of the country where Muhammadans are slow to enter institutions 
for technical and industrial training (and it has been noticed that very few 
Muhammadans have been selected for the State Technical Scholarships) it may 
be found desirable to offer some special facilities by way of stipends or scholar¬ 
ships. As to the second, it is alleged that Muhammadans suffer when they 
have to study English through the medium of a prakritic vernacular witti 
which they are little acquainted. Special schools or classes may go far to 
meet this difficulty. The demand for religious instructions can be arranged 
for in privately-managed hostels attached to Government institutions. It 
is represented that, in certain parts of the country, the great majority of 
secondary schools are managed by Hindu bodies, and it was recently 
observed that, among the 100 ordinary members of the Calcutta Senate, 
only 6 were Muhammadans. The establishment of special Muhammadan 
schools and colleges would simplify these matters. But this is an expedient 
which for financial reasons cannot be adopted generally. And, where 
it. is not feasible, a good deal may be done by reserving a certain number 
of vacancies jor Muhammadan pupils in institutions which, by reason of 
their reputation, draw many applicants for admission and by safeguarding 
the interests of the community in other ways. A subsidiary difficulty which 
may sometimes present itself is that of advance from a semi-secular malctab 
to an institution of higher grade. This, however, is a matter of arrangement 
in the codes of the various provinces. The suggestions which the Govern¬ 
ment of India think may be of practical utility in the matter of secondary and 
collegiate education are— 

(i) The improvement of existing institutions for Muhammadans, such 

as~ the Calcutta Madrasah, the Islamia College, Lahore, and 
Islamia schools. 

(ii) The establishment of separate Muhammadan institutions in places 

where this can be done without detriment to efficiency or 
discipline and without unreasonable expense. 

(in) When this is not possible (and it is apprehended it will but seldom 
be possible) the addition to the staff of a school of a teacher or 
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teachers* who will he able either to teach classes in English 
through the medium of Urdu, or to give special help to Muham¬ 
madan boys where a knowledge of some other vernacular is 
desirable either for the study of English or for general reasons. 
(«?) The maintenance of hostels for Muhammadans under private 
management with religious teaching. 

(v) The appointment of a reasonable number of Muhammadans to the 
committees (where such exist) of Government institutions and 
to the governing bodies of aided institutions. 

(vi) The provision of Muhammadan teachers and inspectors. 

4. I am to add that the question whether religious teaching can be 
permitted in Government hostels tenanted only by Muhammadans. f and if so. 
under what conditions, is one which may conveniently be treated of in the 
communication on religious and moral instruction asked for in my letter 
No. 1257-1264, dated the 4th September 1911, or, if that communication has 
already been despatched, then in a separate letter. 

5. The Government of India would also like Local Governments to 
consider whether any further system of scholarships is required for poor 
Muhammadans at the different stages of instruction. 

6. Girls Schools .—No system of Muhammadan education will be com¬ 
plete without arrangements for the education of girls. This form of education 
is attended with special difficulties in certain ] arts of the country and 
probably everywhere the strictest arrangements for 'purdah will be necessary. 
The general principles which the Government of India desire to see adopted 
in the matter of the education of girls are detailed in paragraphs 16 to 18 
of the Resolution No. 301 C.-D., dated the 21st February 1913. 

7. With these general observations I am to commend the whole question 
to the careful consideration cf Local Governments with the suggestion that 
committees should be appointed to make recommendations. The Govern¬ 
ment of India will be glad to be informed in due course of the general 
conclusions which Local Governments; have reached. They do not desire 
to receive particular schemes ; but they are deeply interested in the question 
from the Imperial point of view, and they will be glad to know, in connection 
with the allotment of any funds which may be available, wffiat financial 
help is desired from Imperial revenues. Furthermore, the Secretary of 
State has recently requested that the annual reports on public instruction 
might with advantage deal with the progress of primary education among 
Hindus and Muhammadans respectively. This treatment, as regards Muham¬ 
madans, might will be extended to some special mention of their advance¬ 
ment in different branches and grades of education. Attention is invited 
to the supplementary tables regarding Muhammadan education in the reports 
from the Madras Presidency. 


III.—Resolutions of the Bengal Presidency Muhammadan Educa¬ 
tional Conference, Dacca, the 11th and 12th April, 1914. 

Resolution I .—Resolved that this Conference be considerded the Inaugural 
Session of the amalgamated Conference, and be called the ‘ Bengal Presi¬ 
dency Muhammadan Educational Conference”. 

Resolution II —That the following shall be the office-bearers of the 
“ Central Standing Committee of the Conference ” :— 

One President, One Assistant Secretary, 

One Secretary, One Treasurer and 

Two Auditors. 

all of whom except the auditors shall be ex-officio members. 

Resolution III .—That Calcutta be the head-quarters of the Central 
Standing Committee of the Conference. 

Resolution IV .—That the Centrat Standing Committee consist of 40 
members inclusive of the ex-officio members of whom at least one should come 
from each district of Bengal, Darjeeling and Cooch Behar being counted 



as one district ; and that the Conference elect the members, it being settled 
that there should be no quorum, but pinion of members taken by post. 

Resolution V .—That the following gentlemen be elected as members of 
the “ Central Standing Committee — 

1. Maulvi Muhammad Ekram Khan {24-Parganas). 

2. ,, Sohail Uddin Ahmed, b.l. {Khulna). 

3. ,, Alfcaf Ahmed, b.l. ( Jessore). 

4. ., Syed Abdul Qoddus (Nadia). 

5. Khali Bahadur Dewan Fuzli Rabbee ( Murshidabad ). 

6. Maulvi Abul Kasem ( Burdwan). 

7. The Hon’ble Mazharul Anwar Chowdhuri ( Hooghly). 

8. Maulvi Zillur Rahim (Howrah). 

9. Khan Bahadur Shamsuzzoha, b.a. ( Birbhum }. 

10. Maulvi Khodanewaz ( Midriapore). 

11. ,, Muhammed Isa, b.a. ( Bankura). 

12. ,, Muhammed Kazem Ali ( Chittagong). 

13. „ Siddiqur Rahman, b.l. (Comilla). 

14. ,, Buzlul Huque ( Noakhali t. 

15. ,, Imaduddin Ahmed, b.l. ( Rajshahi). 

16. The Hon’ble Maulvi Mosharraf Hossain (Jalpxiyuri). 

17. Maulvi Eqinuddin Ahmed ( Dinajpur). 

18. ,, Syed Abul Fattah (Rangpur). 

19. ,, Abdul Ghani (. Malda). 

20- ,, Muhammad Ebrahim ( Bogra). 

21. ,, Wasimuddin Ahmad, b.l. (Pabna). 

22. ,, Muhammad Ismail, b.l. ( Mymensinyh ). 

23. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Hemayetuddin Ahmed, b.l. ( Barisal). 

24. Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdul Ghani ( Faridpur ). 

25. Nawabzada K. M. Afzal {Dacca). 

26. Khan Bahabur Syed Aulad Hossain (Dacca). 

27. Hafez Abdur Rezzaq (Dacca). 

28. Maulvi Abdul Haleem (Gooch Behar). 

29. The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlul Huque, m.a.. b.l. (Calcutta). 

30. Maulvi Wahed Hossain, b.l. (Calcutta). 

31. Mr. Ashraf Ali Khan, Bar.-at-Law ( Calcutta). 

32. Nasirul Momalik Nawab Mirza Shujaat Ali Begg, Khan Bahadur 

( Calcutta). 

33. Sheikh Abbur Rahim ( Editor , Moslem Hitaishi, Calcutta). 

34. Nawab Serajul Islam (Calcutta). 

35. Maulvi M. Nujmuddin Ahmed (Calcutta). 

36. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Abdus Salam ( Calcutta). 

37. The Hon ble Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, President. 

38. The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawab Ali Chaudhury, Khan Bahadur, 

Secretary. 

39. Maulvi Syed Abdullah-al Musavi, b.a. Assistant Secretari/. 

40. Mr. Abdur Rasul, Bar.-at-Law, 7 'reasurer. 

Resolution IV .—That the following gentlemen be elected as office¬ 
bearers of the “ Central Standing Committee ” of the Conference :— 

1. The Hon ble Nawab Sir Khwaja Salimullah Bahadur, g.c.i.e., 

K.c.s.i., of Dacca, President. 

2. The Hon’ole Nawab Syed Nawab Ali Chaudhury, Khan Bahadur, 

Secretary. 

3. Maulvi Syed Abdullah-al Musavi, b. a., of Bohar, Burdwan, 

Mot wall i, Bais Hazari Estate, Assistant Secretary. 

4. Mr. Abdur Rasul, m.a., b.c.l., Bar.-at-Law, Treasurer, 14, Royd 

Street, Calcutta. 

5. Nawab Sultan Alam of Mysore family, Attorney-at-Law. Calcutta. 

Auditor. 

6. Maulvi Nasim Ali, b.a., b.l., of Alipore, Auditor. 

Resolution VII .—That the office-bearers should remain in office for one 
year. 
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Resolution VIII. —That the Conference is of opinion that Urdu be 
recognised as one of the languages to be studied as a second language for the 
University examinations. 

Resolution IX. —That this Conference strongly urges upon the Govern¬ 
ment the necessity of giving effect to the recommendations of the Bengali 
Sub-Committee of the Dacca University Committee contained in paragraph 3, 
Chapter 7, of the Dacca University Committee Report. 

Resolution X. —That, in the opinion of this Conference, it is nscessary that 
both the departments of the Government Madrassah be maintained entirely at 
the Government cost, and that the money spent on them from the Mbshin Fund 
be set free, and the amount thus relieved be devoted for higher and techni¬ 
cal education by giving stipends to poor and deserivng Muhammadan students. 

Resolution XI. —That, in the opinion of this Conference, the study 
of Arabic, Persian or Urdu is absolutely necessary for Muhammadan students 
and this Conference respectfully urges upon the Government the necessity 
of making proper and adequate provisions for the teaching of these languages 
in all schools and colleges where these subjects are prescribed, and prays 
that it be made a condition precedent to the sanctioning of grants-in-aid. 

Resolution XII. —That this Conference recommends that an adequate 
number of Muhammadan mem! ers be appointed in the Managing Committees 
of all schools attended by or open to Muhammadan boys. 

Resolution XIII. —That this Conference recommends that immediate steps 
be taken for the introduction of moral and religious training in schools and 
hostels, as recommended by the “ Moral and Religious Educational Committee.” 

Resolution XIV. —That, in the opinion of this Conference, the Persian 
course, as now prescribed for the Matriculation, I.A. and B.A. Examinations are 
unusually stiff, and this Conference accordingly recommends to the University 
authorities that the Arabic portions set for the said Examinations be omitted. 

Resolution XV. —That this Conference is of opinion that for the spread 
of education among the Muhammadans, and considering the great poverty of 
the Muhammadans, it is necessary that an adequate number of special scholar¬ 
ships should be created for the Muhammadan boys in colleges as well as in 
schools ; and in view of the fact that large grants have been made for educa¬ 
tion, this Conference feels justified in submitting the claim of the Moslem 
community for an adequate share of those grants. 

Resolution XVI. —That this Conference is of opinion that hostels for 
Muhammadan boys should be established in connection with all colleges and 
high schools attended by Muhammadan boys. 

Resolution XVII. —That this Conference deems it desirable that a Com¬ 
mittee consisting of the following gentlemen, with powers to add to their 
number, be formed to submit a memorial embodying the grievances of the 
Muhammadan community in connection with the Calcutta University, viz., 
representations of Muhammadans in the Senate, Syndicate, Faculties and also 
of other grievances to H.E. the Chancellor of the University :— 

1. The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur of Dacca. 

2. The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawab Ali Chowdhury, Khan Bahadur. 

3. The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlul Hague, m.a., b.l. 

4. Maulvi Wahed Hossain, b.a., b.l. 

5. Mi'. L. R. Zahed Suhrawardy, Bar.-at-Law. 

6. Nasirul Momalik Nawab Mirza Shujaat Ali Begg, Khan Bahadur. 

Resolution XVIII. —That this Conference recommends the establishment 
of a Muhammadan Second grade Arts College at Murshidabad out of the 
annual grant of the Nawab Bahadur’s Institution and it be applied for the 
maintenance thereof. 

Resolution XIX. —That this Conference recommends the names of the 
following gentlemen as members of the committee to be appointed by the 
Government for considering the question of the Muhammadan education :— 

1. The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur of Dacca. 

2. The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawab Ali Chowdhury, Khan Bahadur. 

3. The Hon’ble Mowlavi A. K. Fazlul Haque. 

4. Mowlavi Abul Kasem. 

5. ,, Wahed Hossain. 
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With the Director of Publi® Instruction of Bengal as the President, and 
Mr. Taylor as the Secretary. 

Resolution XX .—That the Government be requested to raise the pay of 
the teaching staff of educational institutions. 

Resolution XXL —That educational allotments of District Boards be 
divided amongst the communities in proportion to the population and the 
share of each be devoted to the education of that community ; and that a 
sub-committee consisting of the following gentlemen, with powers to add to 
their number, be appointed to prepare a memorandum on behalf of the Con¬ 
ference for submission to the Government :— 


of the “Central Standing Committee.” 


The President 
The Secretary 
Maulvi Wahed Hossain. 

The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fazlul Haque. 
Mr. Z. R. Zahid Suhrawardy, Bar.-at-Law. 


Resolution XXII. —That, in view of the fact that much of the backward¬ 
ness of Muhammadans in point of education is due to the apathy, if not antipa¬ 
thy, of educational advisers of Inspectors of Schools, z'.e., the District Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools, it is imperative that Muhammadan District Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools be appointed in districts where Muhammadan population 
predominates ; and that and where the District Deputy Inspector of School 
is not a Muhammadan the Additional Deputy Inspector or the Subdivisional 
Deputy Inspector be appointed as a member of the District Board. 

Resolution XXIII. —That a sufficient amount be set apart out of the 
allotment for primary education for maktabs. 

Resolution XXIV. —That the Government of India be thanked for its 
circular letter on Muhammadan Education, dated the 3rd April 1913. 

Resolution XXV. —That this Conference recommends that the Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to enquire into the cause of the falling-off in the number of 
primary schools. 

Resolution XXVI. —That, in the opinion of this Conference the Govern¬ 
ment be requested to reserve a certain amount out of the Imperial Durbar grant 
for the improvement of the Junior and the senior madrasahs of Bengal. 

Resolution XX VII. —That, having regard to the fact that the compulsory 
Persian paper of the last Matriculation Examination was, as a whole, too stiff, 
and that one of the questions was set from the omitted portion of the course, 
this Conference respectfully requests the University authorities to consider 
the case of students affected thereby. 

Resolution XXVIII. —That a committee consisting of the following 
gentlemen be appointed to frame draft Rules and Regulations for this Con¬ 
ference :— 

1. The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur of Dacca. 

2. The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawab All Chowdhury, Khan Bahadur. 

3. Maulvi Wahed Hossain. 

4. The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlul Haque. 

5. Maulvi Muhammad VIoniruzzaman. 

6. . ,, Mujibar Rahman. 


Resolution XXIX .—That a sub-committee consisting of the following 
members be formed to go through the recommendations of the “ Moral and 
Religious Educational Committee — 

1. Shamsul ’Ulama Maulvi Abdul Huq-al Huqquani, President. 

2. ,, ,, Maulvi Atawar Rahman. 

3. The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur of Dacca. 

4. The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawab Ali Chowdhury. 

5. Shamsul’ Ulama Muhammad Glnlani. 

6. Hafez Abdur Rezzak. 

7. Maulvi Kabiruddin Ahmed, b.a. 

8. Maulvi Abdul Huque. 

Resolution XXX .—That henceforth the Conference should be held during 
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which will be held during the coming Puja vacation was invited to hold 
‘■‘s setting at Murshidabad by Nawab Syed Mehdi Ali alias Naib Miriza. 

IV.—Death of the Nawab of Dacca. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Kliwaja Salimullah Bahadur, g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., of 
Dacca, was prevented by illness from attending any of the meeting and before 
the committee finished its sittings he died. At, the beginning of the 
meeting on the 23rd January 1915, the Hon’ble Nawab Sayed Nawab Ali 
Chaudhury said : Mr. Chairman, before we begin with the work of this 
committee I hope you will allow me to refer to the loss of one of ouit members 
by death, the late Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur Sir Kliwaja Salimullah, k.c.s.i., 
g.c.i.e., of Dacca. We have lost in him a keen advocate and a patron of 
learning, who was ever ready with his counsel and pecuniary assistance to 
promote the cause of education. Moslem education engaged his attention a 
great deal. He was the founder and president of the Muhammadan Educa¬ 
tional Conference in Eastern and the new Bengal as constituted at present. 
He was also a trustee of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh. 
Zealous as a true Muhammadan he evinced a warm interest in ali that con¬ 
cerned Islam and helped all round where his money and advice were needed. 
In religious education, too, he evinced a keen interest, particularly in the scheme 
for the reformation of the madrasas which it is hoped will be taken up. His 
loss is a great blow to the Moslem community particularly, and I am sure the 
members join me in their deep sympathy and condolence with the bereaved 
members of the family and earnestly join in praying that Nawab Kliwaja 
Habibullah may walk in the footsteps of his illustrious father. 

I beg to propose the following resolution and ask you to record it : 

That the Muhammadan Educational Advisory Committee desire to place on record 
its recognition of the serious loss which it has sustained by the dealth of the late Sir 
Kliwaja Salimullah, Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, who took the keenest interest in Muham 
madan education and unceasingly exerted his great influence in promoting its cause in 
this Presidency ; and wish to convey an expression of sincere sympathy and condolence 
to the members of his familly in their great bereavement. 

Nawab Abdur Rahman briefly seconded the resolution. 

The president, the Hon’ble Mr. Hornell, said that he would like to add a 
few words to the remarks of the Hon’ble Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri. 
If the Nawab had not moved a resolution he himself had intended to do so. 
When it was first proposed that this committee should be appoint®!, the late 
Nawab Bahadur had strongly supportedD'he proposal. He was a member of 
this committee and, although he had been prevented by illness from attending 
any of the meetings, he was keenly intereste 1 in the proceedings. He (the 
president) remembered how hard the late Nawab Bahadur, in spite of ill- 
health, had worked in connection with the Bengal Presidency Muhammadan 
Educational Conference held at Dacca in April 1914. He wished to sir. port 
the resolution. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ghaznavi supported the resolution in the following 
words :— 

I desire to associate myself with all that has fallen from the lips of my colleague, 
the Hon’ble Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, touching the loss which the cause of 
Mussalman education has sustained by the untimely death of the late lamented the 
Nawab Bahadur of Dacca Of all his manifold activities in other useful spheres in 
which he engaged himself solely for the furtherance of the best interests of his country, 
particularly of his community, I will refrain from speaking on this occasion, as mention 
has been made of the same throughout the entire Press of this Presidency and at meet¬ 
ings held all over the country. I had the privilege of enjoying the closest, friendship of 
the late Sir Salimullah and I can say from an intimate knowledge of him, extending 
over a couple of decades, that he took the keenest interest in the cause of Mussalman 
education, as he at once recognised that the panacea of almost all evils which had beset 
Mussalmans of this country was the promotion of education of the right sort among his 
co-religionists. There has not been a single educational movement within the last 
fifteen years in which he had not taken a most prominent part. The Dacca University 
scheme, particularly the Islamic College—to mention only one—is the outcome of his 
strenuous exertions. He took the greatest interest in the Madrasah Reform scheme in 
the maktab curricula, in the text-book question, in the subject of providing religious 
training for Mussalman boys, and in various other matters affecting Mussalman educa¬ 
tion, and I myself have seen how hard he worked when the Eastern Bengal rules were- 
formed in connexion with Mussalman education. 



THE COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 

1. Before we attempt to set forth the trend of our discussions and the 
recommendations which we have decided to put before Government, we feel 
it desirable to state the problem which we have been called upon to consider 
and then to summarise the various attempts which have been made in the 
past to provide and extend educational facilities for Moslems in Bengal. 
'These matters are dealt with in Chapters II. and III. of this our report. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Problem. 


2. The Moslem population of India according to the census of 1911 was 

. , r 66,647,229. There are no less than 24 million 

e os em popu atwu o n ta. Moslems j n Bengal; in other words, more than 

one-third of the total Moslem population of India are Mussalmans domiciled 
in Bengal. 

3. In Bengal the Moslems represent 52'3 per cent, of the total popu- 

„ , , lation while the Hindus represent 45'2 per cent. 

Moslems and Hindus in Bengal. rpi . , n n ~ . 

* Ihese two communities account tor all but 2 4 

per cent, of the population, and any attempt to appraise the educational 
progress of the population of the Presidency as a whole resolves itself into 
the examination of the rate of advance which has been and is peing made 
respectively by Moslems and Hindus. 

4. The provision which a man makes foi his children depends largely 

. on the occupation which he himself follows, the 
Moslems in Bengal. amount oi money he earns and the social | osition 

he occupies. In comparing therefore the respective 
educational position of Hindus and Moslems it is necessary to take into 
account the occupations which are followed respectively by these two 
communities. Table I which we have appended to this report shows the most 
important occupations followed by the people of Bengal and gives the number 
of Moslems and Hindus who are following each occupation. This table 
indicates clearly that a great majority of the Moslems are cultivators who- 
till their own land. The number of Mussalman cultivators in Bengal exceeds 
the number of Hindu cultivators by no less than 8 millions, the proportion 
being 9 Moslems to every 5 Hindus. The landlords on the other hand are 
mostly Hindus, the proportion in this regard being 7 Hindus to every 
3 Moslems. The Moslem cultivators of the Presidency are conservative 
stolid men, generally absorbed in their own concerns and indifferent to any¬ 
thing which does not affect, their personal interests. One would not expect 
to find that such people were very interested in education and the Moslem 
cultivators of Bengal have proved no exception, but in recent years they have, 
profited considerably particularly in the Eastern Divisions by the large 
amount of money which has been brought into the country by the jute trade. 
They have consequently begun to evince a growing appreciation of, and 
desire for, what is generally known as English education. The Hindus 
engaged in industry and commerce largely outnumber the Moslems in these 
pursuits and when we come to the professions we find that comparatively few 
Moslems are engaged in them. 

5. From what has been stated in the previous paragraph we should 


_ , , „ , naturally expect to find the Moslems of the Bengal 

education. -Presidency more uhtiterate than the Hindus. 

Table II, which we attach to this report, shows 
the comparative literacy of the two communities. The percentage of literates 
in the Moslem community, as indicated by this table, is smaller than the 
circumstances described in the previous paragraphs justify. We find that for 
every 9 literate Moslem males there are 22 literate Hindu males and that for 


every 6 Moslem males literate in English there are 37 Hindu males so literate. 
Moreover from Table III which we also attach to the report, which shows the 
relative number of Hindus and Moslems in various stages of school education, 
it appears that the percentage of Moslems in the higher stage is 14'7, in the 
middle stage 25 and in the primary stage 42'6. The figures for colleges 
have not been included in the table, but these figures are even more striking. 
Only 7*8 per cent, of the students in arts colleges and 1'4 per cent, of the 
students in professional colleges are Moslems. 
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6. A reference to Chapter X of the Report on Public Instruction in 
. . , . . Bengal for 1913-14 willl show that the rate of 

MMiemB ig°nlt teing maTnTained . 16 increase of Moslems in general educational institu 

tions is not much greater than that of Hindus. 
In fact although the number of Moslems in arts colleges and secondary- 
schools has increased, the percentages of Moslems in arts and profes 
sional colleges remains practically the same ; while the percentage of pupils 
in secondary schools is only 0‘4 per cent, higher than it was in the previous. 


year. 

7. It has often been pointed out that the decline of Moslem influence in 

. „ , , n India dates from the substitution of English and 

ence. 16 eC ' ne ° 0Stm " " the Vernaculars for Persian as the languages of 

the courts. Whatever the cause may be, Moslems 
have certainly for a large number of years failed to take their proper share 
in the public life of Bengal. They were at one time afraid that education 
given through the medium of English and the Vernaculars would sap the 
principles of Islam and for a long time they refused to take any part in the 
educational system of Government, thereby failing to profit by the opportun¬ 
ities of which the Hindus took full advantage. The more enlightened 
members of the community have since realised that Government have not the 
slightest desire to interfere in any way with their religion, but there are still 
a number of Moslems especially in Northern and Eastern Bengal who 
have no desire for any education other than the sami-religious education 
which has up to the present been given in madrasahs. 


8. We have pointed out above that the population of Northern and 
, Eastern Bengal consists mainly of conservative 

educa^ioiiiis gradually changing.' 1 ‘ Moslem cultivators who still tend to regard with 

suspicion all education other than that which is 
imparted in specifically Moslem institutions. There has, however, grown up 
in the course of the last few years an increasing appreciation of the benefits 
of English education and a considerable demand on the part of Moslems for 
the admission of their sons into high schools. We are told that the increase 
in this demand can be traced to the following among other causes viz., that 
as the cultivators become more prosperous they spend more money on 
litigation. When they go to the courts they find that most of the pleaders 
and officials of the courts are Hindus ; they naturally feel that they would fare 
better, if there were more of their co-religionists in the courts and they are 
now convinced that it is to the advantage of their community that a certain 
proportion of their boys should go through the University course and become 
pleaders and Government officials. 


9. There is however no doubt that the Moslem community is still 
backward. The whole community was left behind during the last century 
owing to its conservatism and since that time the economic pressure on the 
mass of the people has not been sufficient to make the members of the 


community bestir themselves to provide their sons with an education which 
would procure them employment away from their homesteads. Meanwhile 
public life in modern "India is becoming daily more complicated. The policy 
of Government is in the direction of leaving local affairs more and more in 
the hands of the people and in a recently published Resolution the Govern¬ 
ment of India i - eiterated the desirability of the development of the principles 
of Local Self-Government. If the Moslem community is to take its proper 
share in the .public life of the Presidency, the sense of responsibility must be 
quickened and developed among its members. The best means of effecting 
this is education. 
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CHAPTER III. 


History of previous action in Bengal. 


A.—Primary Education. 


10. The backwardness of the Moslem community was one qf the ques¬ 
tions taken up by the Education Commission of 
1882-83. and they made amongst others the 
following suggestions for the advancement of 
primary education amongst Mussalmans :— 


Proposals of the Education 
■Commission of 1882-83. 


(1) That indigenous Mussulman schools should be liberally encouraged 

to add purely secular subjects to their curriculum of instruction. 

(2) That special standards should be prescribed for Mussalman primary 

schools. 

(3) That Hindustani should be the principal medium fotr imparting 

instruction to Mussalmans in primary and middle schools, except 
in localities where the Moslem community desire that some 
other language be adopted. 

(4) That the official vernacular, in places where it is not Hindustani, 

should be added as a voluntary subject to the curriculum of 
primary and middle schools for Mussalmans maintained from 
public funds, and that arithmetic and accounts should be taught 
through the medium of that vernacular. 

11. Up to the year 1891, no special efforts were made by the Government, 
of Bengal for the improvement of primary education amongst, the Moslems, 
0 . , but in his circular No. 98, dated Calcutta, the 

189 U rC r ° tK pr0p0ba ’ 25tli July 1891, Sir Alfred Croft drew the attention 

of Divisional Inspectors to this subject. In this 
circular he pointed out that Moslems were not content to acquire primary 
education through the vernacular of their district and that therefore the 
ordinary primary schools of the Province would not suffice for Hindus and 
Moslems alike. He also stated that the attempt to create a special course for 
maktabs by inducing mia?ijis to add Bengali and arithmetic to the maktab 
course had generally failed ; that only a few schools had responded to the call, 
the reason being that the mianjis were generally incompetent to teach the addi¬ 
tional subjects demanded of them. The result was that thousands of Moslem 
children received the only elementary instruction, they would ever be likely 
to get, in maktabs from which subjects of practical utility were excluded. Sir 
Alfred Croft proposed to remedy this state of things by offering definite recog¬ 
nition as well as encouragement in the shape of stipends for the Urdu and 
Persian course in maktabs on condition that certain standards of useful 
vernacular instruction were introduced. He divided maktabs into the follow¬ 
ing three classes, excluding pui'ely Koran schools :— 

<T) Maktabs teaching, in addition to the Koran, th.e ritual of Islam 
through the Urdu language. 

(2) Maktabs teaching Urdu or Persian or both (with or without the 

Koran and ritual) and also a certain elementary standard in 
Bengali and arithmetic. 

(3) Maktabs teaching the full departmental standards, lower or 

upper primary, in the vernacular, and Urdu or Persian as an 
additional language. 


The elementary standard in Bengali and arithmetic in maktabs of class (2) 
above was to correspond to the recognized primary course and the Urdu and 
Persian standards were to correspond to the lower and u$per primary 
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standards of the system then in existence. Sir Alfred Croft did not propose 
to aid maktabs of the first class excel t by a registration fee for the sub¬ 
mission of annual returns. Those of the second and third classes were to be 
aided by stipends, varying from Re. 1 to Rs, 6 a month according to the 
standard attained. The Urdu stipend was to depend on the way in which 
the Urdu and Persian course and the departmental course were combined 
in a maktab. He hoped that, if these proposals were carried out, students 
from madrasahs would be induced to take up posts as mianjis. Sir Alfred 
Croft also tried to arrange definite courses of study for adoption in maktabs , 
but it is not clear whether any definite instructions were ever issued. 

13. This scheme was followed until 1904 when Sir Alexander Pedler 

reviewed the existing system of maktab education 
posafs i904 aUder i>edIei 8 pr °" and came to the conclusion that the result of 12: 

years’ working under the system was unsatisfac¬ 
tory in the highest degree. He ascribed this as being due to the apathy of the 
people themselves. He therefore called a. conference of gentlemen acquaint¬ 
ed with the conditions and requirements of the Moslem community. This 
conference sat in February 1904 at the Calcutta Madrasah under the pre¬ 
sidency of Dr. Ross, who proposed the following classification of maktabs :— 

(_1) Maktabs teaching the Koran and the ritual of Islam through the 
Urdu language. 

(2) Maktabs teaching Urdu or Persian or both with or without the 

Koran and ritual in addition to certain elementary standards in 
the vernacular of the district in which the maktab was situated 
and arithmetic up to at least the third-year infant class standard 
of the new vernacular scheme. 

(3) Maktabs teaching the full departmental standards up to at least 

the third-year infant class of the new vernaenlar education 
scheme with Urdu or Persian as an additional optional subject. 

It will be noticed that this classification preserves the classification of 
Sir Alfred Croft, but the following grants-in-aid were proposed :— 

(1) Maktabs of class I should not be aided except by the payment of 

an annual fee for the submission of annual returns. 

(2) Maktabs of class II should get aid from the primary grant in the 

same way as ordinary pathsalas. 

(3) Maktabs of class III siiould get the ordinary pathsala grant 

together with an addition of 25 per cent, on the ordinary grant. 
This additional grant was proposed in order to encourage 
maktabs of classes I and II to adopt the full departmental 
standards. The pavments were to be made out of the primary 
grants at the disposal of District Boards and in non-Board 
areas from the funds at the disposal of the Department. With 
regard to the curriculum of studies, Dr. Ross proposed a separate 
curriculum for the maktabs in Calcutta and in the mufassal 
Urdu and Persian literary readers and grammars were pre 
scribed for maktabs; in other subjects they were to follow the 
standards laid down for the lower primary and upper 
primary schools under the new vernacular scheme for 
education. 

14. So far the scheme is very similar to that of Sir Alfred Croft, but Sir 

Alexander Pedler also put forward new proposals, 
inspecting mauivm. These were the creation of posts of inspecting 

maulvis to supervise the maktabs and induce the mianns to add secular 
subjects to the instruction already imparted in them, and the establishment of 
departmental maktabs teaching up to the upper primary standard in each 
district and in Calcutta, the idea being to encourage other maktabs in the 

Province to adopt departmental standards and to 

Departmental maktabs. provide the means of supplying other maktabs 

with a better class of mianjis. 
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15. In 1908, Sir Archdale Earle, at that time on special duty called a 

A ,, . conference of Moslem gentlemen tp consider 

ii rArcndaleEarleB C ° uference ’ the question of the institution of the Title 

Examination of the Calcutta Madrasah and other 
problems in connexion with the education of Mussalmans. This conference 
took up the question of improving the education given in maktabs. The 
following parts of Sir Alexander Pedler’s scheme had been given effect to by 
this time :— 

(а) A special curriculum had been drawn up for maktabs in Calcutta. 

(б) A special curriculum had been drawn up for maktabs in the 

mufassal. 

(c) One model maktab had been established in Calcutta. 

(d) Grants-in-aid to maktabs in Board and non-Board areas has been 

distributed. 

(e) One inspecting maulvi had been appointed in Calcutta. 

Sir Archdale Earle’s Committee came to the conclusion that the scheme 
referred to above was very inadequate. They considered— 

(1) that the amount of grants-in-aid given to maktabs Was ridicu¬ 

lously small, for example, the Khulna district received Rs. 500 a 
year from which 10 maktabs out of 100 were aided ; 

(2) that the inspecting maulvis who had been appointed under the 

scheme sanctioned by Government were underpaid, ill-qualified 
and too few in point of number ; 

(3) that the number of maktabs maintained by Government—one in 

each of six districts and one in Calcutta—was insufficient ; 

(4) that maktab teachers required special training and that at least 

one training school should be established for them in each of 
the districts where there were a considerable number of maktab 
teachers. 

The question was also raised, why a separate course of studies should 
prevail in Calcutta maktabs and whether it was necessary to have a curricu¬ 
lum for maktabs different from the ordinary departmental curriculum for 
primary schools. 

16. These questions were very carefully considered by an expert com¬ 

mittee and their proposals which represent the 
scheme. Pre8ent e8ten ' Ue "" al scheme at present operative in West Bengal are 

shown below :— 

(1) Maktabs already aided were to be given an increased aid. All 

unaided maktabs were to be brought within the ^ided system 
at the rates reproduced below. This involved an additional 
expenditure of Rs. 70,000 a year. 

(2) Concurrently with the increased grants-in-aid, increase in the 

special inspecting staff and improvement in that staff were 
sanctioned. Nine additional officers were to be appointed and 
their salary was t.o be Rs. 30 per month rising by an annual 
increment of Re. 1 to Rs. 50 a month Then travelling 
allowance was to be regulated by the provisions of the Civil 
Service Regulations. This involved an extra cost of Rs. 6,368 
a year. 

(3) The number of departmental maktabs was to be increased. 

(4) With regard to the question of the training of teachers for maktabs, 

it was decided that one of the already-sanctioned </«ra-training 
schools should be converted into a mianji-t raining school for 
the training of maktab teachers in districts in which there 
were a large number of maktabs. The teachers in these mianji- 
training schools were to get a higher rate of pay than the 
teachers in the ordinary ^rurM-training schools. 

(5) A special curriculum was drawn up which would be introduced 

into all maktabs. A boy after going through thi^ curriculum 
should be sufficiently advanced to 'enter the second class of an 
upper primary school. 
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17. 


Government sanctioned these proposals subject to the proviso that 
the scheme should be introduced gradually as 
funds were available. To sum up, the main fea¬ 
tures of the present West Bengal system are— 


The West Bengal scheme. 


(1) The prescription of a special curriculum extending over four 

classes—a more rudimentary form of the general elementary 
curriculum plus the Koran and Urdu (where Urdu is not the 
vernacular language of the pupils). This course is supposed to 
fit a boy for admission to the bottom class of an upper primary 
school (Standard III of the vernacular syllabus). 

(2) The preparation of special manuals for maktabs. This manual is 

made up as follows :— 

Chapter I—School-room and arrangement of children. 

II—Attendance registers. 

,, III—Hygiene. 

,, IV—Arithmetic. 

m V—Observation lessons and Nature Study. 

,, VI—General chapter on maktabs. 

(Chapters I to IV are a reproduction of the general school 
manual.) 

(Chapter V is adapted to the maktab course and Chapter 

\ rx * \ 

1 is new.) 


(3) The grant-in-aid at special rates :— 

(*) For maktabs with only the first-year class—50 per 
cent, of the ordinary lower primary school grant. 

(«) For maktabs with the second-year class—full ordinary 
lower primary scho >1 grant. 

{Hi) For maktabs with the third-year class—25 per cent. 

over the ordinary lower primary school grant. 

(iv) For maktabs with the fourth-year class—50 per cent, 
over the ordinary lower primary school grant. 

Where Urdu is taught as a separate subject and a special teacher is 
required, the prescribed grant is double that of an ordinary lower primary 
school. The ordinary grant of a lower primary school varies so greatly and 
is fixed on such variable features that it js not quite clear on what basis the 
calculation of special maktab rates is made. 

(4) I he establishment of departmental maktabs in certain districts. 

(5) One (jam-training school in each of the above districts to be con¬ 

verted into a special school for mianjis. 


18. In East Bengal it is very difficult to state what action has been taken 

The position i„ East Bengal. the position is not so clear since the Partition. Up 

to the time of f lie Partition, although East Bengal 
was a part of Be gal, Sir Alex. Pedler s scheme had not been introduced. 
There was no system of departmental maktabs , special training schools or 
special inspecting officers, nor has sucli a system ever been since established. 
Out of the Imperial recurring grant of 10 lakhs, sanctioned in 1905, 
Re. 3,33,000 were allotted to East Bengal, and from this grant assignments were 
made to District Boards for maktabs. These were distributed in the form of 
monthly stipends to such maktabs as endeavoured to teach the lower primary 
course. In 1907-08. Rs. 9,300 were allotted to maktabs in East Bengal. In 
1910-11, allotments aggregating to Rs. 36,583 were made to 1,398 maktabs. 
In 1913-14, there were in East Bengal 1,782 recognized and 876 non-recog- 
nized maktabs ; Rupees 56.114 were distributed from public funds in aid of 
these maktabs. 

There are then two systems of maktab organisation in B ngal and 
we had to consider whether the two systems should be retained or whether 
there should be one uniform system throughout the Presidency, and if so, 
what form that system should tak,e. 
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19. The second point in connexion with primary education which the 
mi , . ^ TT , . . Government of India asked this Government to 

maryschools. 116 ° r u prl ' consider was the question of Urdu teaching in 

primary schools. 

The Education Commission of 1885 suggested— 

(1) that Hindustani should be the principal medium fot imparting 

instruction to Mussalmans in primary and middle schools 
except in localities where the Moslem community desire that 
some other language be adopted ; 

(2) that the official vernacular in places where it is not Urdu should 

be added as a voluntary subject to the curriculum of primary 
and middle schools for Moslems maintained :'rom public 
funds and that arithmetic and accounts should he taught 
through the medium of that vernacular. 

For practical purposes Bengali is the vernacular of this Presidency, but 
there are a few districts where Urdu is the vernacular of a large number of 
Moslems, e.g., in Dacca, Calcutta, Murshidabad and Hooghly. In 1889, 
Government approved of Urdu being taken as a second language in schools 
in Bengal, wherever an Urdu teacher could be provided. 

Sir A. Earle’s Moslem Education Committee of 1907-08 stated as their 
view (l) that Urdu is not to be considered the medium of instruction 
for Mussalman children in the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions, although 
in exceptional places where the bulk of the Moslem population speak Urdu 
as their vernacular, instruction should be imparted through the medium of 
their own language in accordance with the principles underlying the scheme 
of vernacular education, and (2) that additional Urdu teacher^ should be 
appointed to schools, where Urdu is the second language, and that, as far 
as possible, aided schools should be encouraged to take similar steps. 

In Eastern Bengal the question of Urdu teaching was raised at an 
educational conference held at Barisal in December 1905 under the president¬ 
ship of the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir B. Fuller). The question put before 
the conference was : Is it desirable to make Urdu (of the simplest character) 
an optional subject in lower primary, upper primary and middle schools in 
order to encourage Moslems to give their boys a secular education ? The 
Director of Public Instruction was asked to submit a report on the subject. 

He submitted a scheme, the main features of which were— 

(7) that as an experimental measure Urdu should be introduced in 
some middle, upper primary and lower primary schools ; 

(tt) that payment to the teacher or maulvi should be made by way of 
capitation allowance at certain rates ; 

(in) that certain Urdu books should be supplied to schools. 


It was admitted that Urdu was in no sense a vernacular in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The reasons given for its introduction were (1) that 
the Moslems of Eastern Bengal require a knowledge of Uifdu in order 
to have easy access to religious books in that language ; (2) that a knowledge 
of Urdu was necessary for a Mussalman gentleman ; (3) that its introduc¬ 
tion would popularise education among Moslems ; (4) that it tvould enable 
Mussalman boys to come to school at an earlier age, since maktab or home 
instruction generally preceded pathsala instruction, whereas, if Urdu were 
introduced, the boys would be assisted in reading their religious books. 

Government accepted the proposals, but the scheme has not evoked 
much enthusiasm and Inspectors are now recommending that the money 
which was to be spent on this scheme should be diverted for other 
purposes. 

We have carefully considered the question of Urdu teaching in primary 
schools and have made certain recommendations. 


20. The third 


Special text-books for 
secular maktabs. 


suggestion of the Government of India in connexion 
semi- with primary education is that special text-books 
should be written for semi-secular maktabs. 


The Eastefn Bengal Committee on Moslem education, which met at 
Dacca in 1909-10, laid great stress on the adoption of special Bengali 
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readers and primers particularly framed for Mussalmans. It was laid down 
that the language of the books should be simple and should not exclude 
common words of Persian or Arabic origin. The Eastern Bengal and 
Assam Government placed a Sub-Inspector of Schools on special duty for 
the preparation of readers for lower primary malctabs for boys and girls 
and for zanana classes. 

The following books have been prepared and prescribed :— 

(1) Instructions for maktab teachers. 

(2) The maktab primer. 

(3) ,. ,, reader, No. 1. 

(4) „ ,, No. 2. 

In Bengal a special manual for maktabs has been prepared. This manual 
is in Urdu, and contains the following matter :— 

Chapter I .—School-room and arrangement of children. 

Chapter II. —Attendance registers. 

Chapter III. — Hygiene. 

Chapter IV. —Arithmetic. 

Chapter V. —Observation lessons and Nature Study. 

Chapter VI. —General chapter on maktabs. 


The need for Moslem teachers. 


Chapters I to IV are a reproduction of the general school manual [Junior 
Teachers’ Manual]. Chapter V is adapted to the maktab courses, and 
Chapter VI is new. 

21. The fourth suggestion of India is that stories not distasteful to 

The inclusion in the ordinary Moslems and also .stories of particular interest to 
school text-books of materials con- them should be included m the text-books for 
genial to Moslems. Ordinary schools. 

The All-India Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Educational Conference, which 
was held at Dacca in December 1906, brought to the notice of the Eastern 
Bengal and Assam Government that the text-books prescribed for schools in 
Eastern Bengal did not deal with such subjects as Moslem history and 
literature which might interest Mussalman students. 

The subject was discussed by a committee appointed in February 
1909 to consider the curriculum for vernacular schools in Eastern Bengal. 
The committee recommended that the reading books used in rural schools 
should contain a large proportion of stories which would interest both Hindus 
and Mussalmans. Special vernacular books were accordingly prepared and 
prescribed. 

22. The Government of India suggest that 
Moslem teachers should bo appointed where 
practicable. 

In maktabs the teachers are Moslems. In ordinary primary schools the 
teacher is ordinarily not appointed to the school but starts the school himself. 

23. In 1888-89, two Moslem Assistant Inspectors were appointed—one 

for Eastern Bengal and the other for Bihar, with 
instructions among other things “ to ascertain and 
report to the Inspectors the special educational 
wants of Muhammadans and to endeavour to acquire influence with those in 
authority among their co-religionists in order to induce them to introduce 
into their system of education useful secular subjects such as arithmetic, 
accounts and the local vernacular.” But this system of having Assistant 
Inspectors of Mussalman education was abolished in 1901, as in pursuance 
of the recommendations of the Education Commission of 1885 a large number 
of posts in the ordinary inspecting staff had by that time been filled by 
Moslems. 

Inspecting maulvis for maktabs were appointed under Sir A. Pedler’s 
scheme and have been retained ever since. 

In 1908, Mr. Earle, who was then on special duty in the Education 
Department, addressed Government on the subject of Mussalman education. 
Among other recommendations he suggested that a special Moslem inspecting 
staff should be appointed. He considered that there should be in each 


The provision of a separate 
inspecting agency for Moslems. 
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inspector’s division a special officer who should be concerned solely with the 
education of Moslems. He proposed that such an officer should inspect among 
other institutions all the maktabs in their circle. Mr. Earle did not think it 
necessary to create any new posts for these special officers. He recommended 
that, of the existing superior staff, one Moslem officer in each Inspector’s 
circle, either an Assistant or a selected Deputy Inspector, should be set apart 
for the duties. Mr. Earle’s recommendations were generally approved by 
Government. 

No such officers nor inspecting maulvis were appointed in Eastern 
Bengal. 

The Dacca Committee on Mussalman education were of opinion (1) 
that no special Moslem agency was required, (2) that where there was 
no Deputy or Sub-Inspector qualified to examine maktab boys in Urdu, the 
inspecting officer should call in the aid of a local Moslem Marriage Regis 
trar, (3) that it was not desirable that the inspecting agency should examine 
the boys in the Koran. 


B.—Secondary Education. 


a. 


Tlie improvement of the Cal¬ 
cutta Madrasah. 


24. The Government of India aiso discuss the causes which have 
retarded the spread of secondary education among Mussulmans, and make 
certain observations and suggestions :— 

Their first suggestion is— 

the improvement of existing institutions for the education of Moslems, 
the Calcutta Madrasah. 

25. In 1909, the Government of India suggested to this Government 

that a Muhammadan college for the two Bengals 
should be established by removing the Calcutta 
Madrasah to a more suitable site either in Bengal 

or in Eastern Bengal and Assam, and reorganizing it on the lines of the 
Aligarh College ; they suggested that a considerable sum could be raised by 
the sale of the existing buildings and site, whereby the Madfasah might 
be started on an enlarged and improved scale in more healthy and commo¬ 
dious surroundings. The feelings and wishes of the Muhammadan com¬ 
munity were, however, against the proposal, and Government were assured 
that any attempt to remove the Madrasah from Calcutta would be most 
unfavourably viewed by the Muhammadans of Bengal and Eastern Bengal. 
The Government of India were, however, informed that the improvement 
of the Madrasah and the restoration of its status as an arts college affiliated 
to the University were being kept in view, ami that the Government of 
Bengal desired to effect these ends as soon as funds were available. 
Proposals have now been worked out, but owing to the present international 
crisis funds are not available. 

26. The second suggestion of the Government of India is that separate 

institutions for the education of Moslems should be 
established in places where this can be done with 
out detriment to efficiency or discipline and 
without unreasonable expense. They observe 

which have retarded the spread of education 
among Moslems is the linguistic difficulty. They think that special schools 
and colleges for Moslems may go far to meet this difficulty, but they remark 
that this is an expedient which for financial reasons cannot be adopted 
generally ; and where this is not feasible a good deal may be done by 
reserving a certain number of vacancies for Mussalman pupils in institutions 
which by reason of their reputation draw many applicants for admission 
and by safeguarding the interests of the community in other ways. 

27. So far as this Presidency is concerned we have the Anglo-Persian 
departments of the madrasahs at Calcutta, Dacca, and Chittagong which 
teach up to the Marticulation standard and are very popular with the 
Moslem community. Schemes for the establishment of a Mussalman college 
at Dacca, and another in Calcutta are under consideration. 

28. Since 1905 a special class of institutions called middle madrasahs 
has been established in Eastern Bengal. They are bilingual middle vernacular 


The provision of separate insti¬ 
tutions for Moslems and the re¬ 
servation of vacancies for Moslem 
pupils. 

that one of the reasons 
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schools and act as feeders to high schools and central madrasahs. .They are 
aided from public funds. These institutions were popular for a time, but 
they have now served their purpose and are no longer being encouraged. 

29. The Government of India next raise the question of Urdu in 

„ IT , . secondary schools. In Bengal, except in Calcutta, 

dary'sdmols!" 8 ° f wec ° Q Dacca, Murshidabad and Hooghly the vernacular 

of Moslems is Bengali. 

30. The question of Urdu as second language has been engaging the atten¬ 
tion of Government for some time past. As Director of Public Instruction 
Mr. Earle did his best to make provision for additional teachers in those 
schools which took up Urdu as a second language, and which required Urdu 
teachers. It wasPrecognized that unless Moslem boys learnt something of' 
Urdu in the lower classes of high schools, they entered the higher classes, 
where they had to study Persian, totally unprepared for taking up that 
language. Mr. Earle recommended that the policy of providing additional 
teachers where necessary should be steadily pursued, and aided schools should 
as far as possible be encouraged to take similar steps. 

31. The Government of Tndia next suggest the maintenance of hostels 

,,,,,, . for Moslem pupils under private management with 

osty s foi \ oh em pupils. religious teaching. They observe that one of the 
reasons which have retarded the spread of secondary education among 
Moslems is the demand for religious instruction. They think that this 
demand can be arranged in privately-managed hostels attached to Govern¬ 
ment. institutions. 


32. The question of religious instruction in hostels was discussed at the 
Dacca Conference on moral and religious education in March 1912. The 
Moslem members of the conference were of opinion that prayer and religious 
instruction should lie compulsory for all boys whoqe parents desire it and th^ 
religious instruction should be given by the Superintendent of the hostel 
himself. If he is unable to do so, a maulvi may be appointed to carry out 
the duties under the supervision of the Superintendent. The conference were 
of opinion that in aided schools the governing authorities should 1.x; free to 
make such arrangements as they consider desirable. 

33. The Moslem members of the Calcutta Conference were of opinion 

that prayer and religious instruction should be compulsory for all boys ; that,, 
as regards prayer, there should be no exception or relaxation, and that, as 
regards religious instruction, it should be presumed that the guardians desire 
it, unless they communicate their wishes to the contrary. They thought 
that in a Moslem hostel the Moslem Superintendent should ordinarily see 
to prayer and religious observances. • 

34. Under the new University Regulations no college or school can be 
The appointment of a reason- affiliated to the Calcutta University, unless it is 

able number of Moslems to the placed under the management of a regularly-con- 
committees and to the governing stituted governing body or a committee on which 

bodies of aided institutions. , 1 , 1 * ,,*»•' xir 1 1 

the teaching stan is represented, in order to- 
meet the requirements of these regulations, governing bodies have now been 
constituted for all Government colleges and consist, with very few exceptions, 
of the following members :— 


(1) the divisional Commissioner ; 

(2) the principal of the college ; and 

(3) the senior professor of the college. 


Of these, the first is the president and the second vice-president and 
secretary. 

The managing committees of all high schools have for the same reason 
been entirely reconstituted. Iu Western Bengal the managing committee of 
a collegiate school consists of— 

(1) the CommissiQner ( President ), 

(2) the Principal or Lady Principal^ Vice-President ), 

(3) the Divisional Inspector of Schools, and 

(4) the Head Master or Head Mistress ( Secretary). 
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The managing committee of a Government zilla or high school in Western 
Bengal consists of— 

(1) the District Magistrate ( President ), 

(2) the School Inspector ( Vice-President ), 

(3) the Assistant Inspector, 

(4) the Head Master or Head Mistress ( Secretary). 

In Eastern Bengal and Assam it consists of 

(1) the District Magistrate ( President ), 

(2) the School Inspector ( Vice-President ), 

(3) the Assistant Inspector, 

(4) the Head Master ( Secretary ), 

(5) a civil officer recommended by the Commissioner and approved by 

Government, and 

(6) a teacher of the school elected by members of the teaching staff. 

There are no separate orders for Eastern Bengal and Assam regarding 
collegiate schools. 

Bales have been framed defining the duties of these committees. 

35. The Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam prescribed certain 
rules regarding the constitution of a representative managing committee for 
every aided school, unless specially exempted by the Director of Public 
Instruction. The rules laid down that the members of the committee should 
be representative of the various classes of the community. 

36. The Government of India observe that one of the many causes which 
have retarded the spread of secondary education among the Moslems is the 
want of Mussalman representation on the governing bodies of educational 
institutions. They remark that in certain parts of the country the great 
majority of secondary schools are managed by Hindu bodies and that among 
the 100 ordinary members of the Calcutta Senate only six are Moslems. 
The establishment of special Moslem schools and colleges would, in their 
■opinion, simplify this’ and other matters ; but they apprehend that it will 
seldom be possible to adept this expedient for financial reasons. 

37. The question of providing an adequate number of Moslems to be 

„ , , . . teachers and inspecting officers has engaged the 

ting officers. attention ot the Government for many years. In 

1893, Dr. Martin (Director of Public Instruction) 
dealt with two of the recommendations of the Education Commission about the 
employment of Moslem as educational officers. He remarked that it appears 
to me that, provided candidates with the necessary qualifications are obtainable, 
orders should be issued to the Education Department and to District and 
Municipal Boards to appoint only Moslem candidates to sub-inspectorships, 
till such time as the Mussalman element in the inspecting staff of each 
district is reported to be in preportion to its Mussalman population. The 
circle inspectors, in making appointments to zilla schools, should also be 
guided by a similar -principle.” In order to keep the Director of Public 
Instruction informed as to what was done in the matter it was proposed by 
the Director that Inspectors of Schools when making appointments to master¬ 
ships in zilla schools should, on each occasion, repoi’t to him the name of 
the candidate selected, with special reports on those cases in which it might 
be thought desirable to depart from this principle; and that no appointment 
should be of a substantive character, till finally confirmed by the Director 
of Public Instruction. The Director of Public Instruction was authorised to 
issue orders departmentally in regard to the employment of Moslems as 
teachers in zilla schools. 

38. In December 1898, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal visited Cuttack. 
The question of the employment of Moslems as educational officers (kSub- 
Inspectors) arose with reference to a request made in an address then 
presented to His Honour. Dr. Martin was consulted and, as a result, informa¬ 
tion regarding the employment of Moslems in zilla schools in the Presidency, 
Dacca and Chittagong Divisions for the period, 1894—1898, was called for. 
The figures indicated that the Inspectors had not complied with the wishes of 
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Government in administering the patronage entrusted to them. The 
Lieutenant-Governor insisted that the pledge given by Government should be 
carried out by the Education Department ana though His Honour did not 
interfere on that occasion, he desired it to be clearly understood by Inspector*s 
of Scnools that the orders of Government must be obeyed, and that any 
appointments which were made in contravention of tne Government policy 
would be cancelled. 

39. In May 1901, the Director of Public Instruction forwarded a report 
regarding the employment of Moslems in ziUa schools during the year 1900. 
His Honour remarked that the figures were amazing, as out of 382 teachers 
on the Government stafi only 26 were Moslems. He declined altogether to 
believe that qualified Moslems coul l not be found. He thought that Hindu 
head masters were in the habit of making it known that no Mussalman 
need apply. His orders were— 

(1) that, if there is no local candidate, head masters must apply to the 

nearest madrasah—Calcutta or Dacca,-and 

(2) that instructions, in unmistakable terms, should be given to 

appointing authorities. 

Orders were accordingly issued to the Director of Public Instruction, and he 
was desired to submit an annual statement to Government regarding the 
employment of Moslems as teachers and sub-inspectors. 

40. Very soon after the creation of the province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, Sk B. Fuller called for a statement from the Director of Public 
Instruction showing certain particulars regarding Moslem pupils and masters. 
The returns, as remarked by His Honour, brought out into very strong relief 
the smallness of the part played by the Government high schools of Eastern 
Bengal in the education of the Mussalman community. He thought it 
probable that the attendance of the Moslem students would be much larger, 
if the teaching staff included a substantial proportion of Moslems. He 
noted that the teaching staff was almost wholly Hindu, and desired that the 
gradual raising of the proportion of Moslem masters to at least 33 per cent, 
should be aimed at. 

41. An annual statement regarding the employment of Moslems as 
teachers in zilla and Government high schools is now submitted for the whole 
Presidency. 

42. In connexion with the improvement of educational facilities for 
Moslems in Bengal, Mr. Earle, while on special duty, suggested that a special 
Moslem inspecting staff should be appointed in each inspector’s division and 
recommended that, out of the existing staff, an assistant or a selected deputy 
inspector should be set apart in eacP inspector’s circle for the purpose of 
watching the educational interests of Moslems. The proposals were approved 
by Government, and two officers of the rank of assistant or deputy inspector 
were set apart for the purpose in the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions. 
There were no such special officers in Eastern Bengal. 

43. The employment of a due proportion of Moslem officers in the Educa¬ 
tion Department has always been regarded as one of the best means of advanc¬ 
ing the cause of Mussalman education. It was laid down by the Government 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam that the number of Mussalman sub-inspectors 
of schools in every district should be in proportion to the Moslem population 
and that a fixed proportion of the teachers in Government high schools 
should be Moslems. It is not easy, however, to secure the services of Moslems 
qualified to hold high posts in the Education Department. We attach a 
table (Table IV) which shows the proportion of Moslems to the total popula¬ 
tion of each division and compares the - number of Moslem school inspecting 
officers in each grade with the number of inspecting officers of other com¬ 
munities. Mussalman inspecting officers are essential to the expansion of 
education among Moslems. It is evident that more Mussalmans are 
required as inspecting officers, but the comparatively poor prospects which the 
educational services now offer deter qualified men from joining the Depart¬ 
ment. The number of Moslem teachers in Eastern Bengal, especially in 
primary schools is. however, considerable, the total number in institutions 
of all kinds being 14,656 on the 31st March 1912 for the whole province of 
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Eastern Bengal and Assam. Similar figures for Bengal are not available in 
the Bengal Quinquennial Review which gives figures for secondary and 
special schools under Government, but not for primary schools. In Bengal, 
there are 83 Muhammadan teachers in secondary schools, 15 in special 
schools. 

44. As regards sub-inspectorships, the standing orders are that the 
number of Moslem sub-inspectors in every district of the Presidency should 
bear to the total member of sub-inspectors in the district the same proportion 
as the Mussalman population of the district bears to the total population. 

45. The Government of India also ask Local Governments to consider 
whether any extension of the present system of scholarships is required in 
the interests of poor Moslem students. 

46. The awai'd of special scholarships and the provision of free education 

for poor students have for long been included in 
ais ups. the Government programme for the encourage¬ 

ment of education among Moslems. Ever since the recommendations of the 
Education Commission of 1882-83 were promulgated, a certain number of 
scholarships of every grade have been reserved for Moslems. We attach a 
table (Table VI) which shows the total number of Government scholai’ships 
of ail kinds available in the Presidency and the number undei each head 
reserved for Moslems. 

47. The rules relating to free studentships were also revised in favour of 
Moslems by the Eastern Bengal and Assam Government. The number of free 
studentships tenable in high, middle and upper primary schools was raised to 
13 per cent, of the roll number, and it was decided that these free student¬ 
ships should be held in the proportion of 8 : 5 by Muhammadans and Hindus, 
respectively. A number of half-free studentships have also been provided in 
schools and colleges out of the proceeds of the Mohsin Fund. 

48. In Government and Government-aided middle and high, schools in 
Bengal, Moslem pupils who pay no fees may not exceed 5 per cent, of 
the total roll number of the schools. In addition to pupils admitted under 
this concession, Moslems may be admitted free up to 8 per cent, of the 
number of Moslems on the roll, but the number of pupils admitted under 
this provision must not exceed 12. Six junior and 8 senior scholarships 
are reserved for Moslems. There are also scholarships which have been 
created for Moslem students from private endowments—10 at the Matricula¬ 
tion, 5 at the Intermediate and 5 at the B.A. stage. Besides scholarships, a 
certain proportion of the fees of Moslem boys in schools and colleges is paid 
from the Mohsin Fund, so far as the income of that fund permits. 

49. The Government of India observe that one of the reasons which have 
retarded the spread of secondary education among Moslems is the poverty 
of the community. They remark that this has been to a large extent 
met by special Government scholarships and endowments and that this is 
essentially a matter for the Local Government and the community themselves. 
They, however, think that in parts of the country where Mussalmans are 
slow to enter institutions for technical and industrial training—and they 
notice that very few Moslems have been selected for the State Technical 
Scholarships—it may be found desirable to offer some special facilities by 
way of stipends or scholarships. 


C,—Education of Girls. 

50. In paragraph 6 of their letter the Government of India observe that 
no system of education for Moslems could be regarded as complete unless it 
includes arrangements for the education of girls, and they desire to see adopted 
the general principles detailed xn paragraphs 16—18 of their Resolution of the 
2l8t February 1913. These principles are :— 

( a ) The education of girls should be practical with reference to the 

position which they will fill in social life. 

( b ) It should not seek to imitate the education suitable for boys nor 

should it be dominated bv examinations. 
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(c) Special attention should be paid to hygiene and the surroundings of 

school life. 

(d) The services of women should be more freely enlisted for instruc¬ 

tion and inspection. 

(e) Continuity in inspection and control should be specially aimed at. 

51. The education of girls among Moslems has made a rapid advance 
during the last decade, especially in Eastern Bengal where there has been a rise 
from 5,564 in 1901-02 to 16,468 in 1906-07 and 56,683 in 1911-12. This result 
is attributed partly to the introduction, facilitated by special grants made 
through the DisU’ict Boards, of a simple course of primary instruction into 
maktabs and Koran schools and partly to a remarkable awakening among 
the Moslems of certain districts to the benefits of female education. 

52. The question of the improvement of female education was discussed 
by the Simla Conference of 1901. The recommendations of the Government 
of India on the suggestion of the Conference were that the Local Governments 
should establish model primary schools for girls, and where necessary, Gov¬ 
ernment schools for diherent stages as models. They also recommended that 
the curriculum of all primary schools for girls should be restricted to the 
three R’s and such subjects as will be useful to them and cannot be learnt at 
home and that all useless subjects should be rigidly excluded. 

53. The Director of Public Instruction was asked for a report on the 
question of model schools and was asked to draw up and submit to Government 
a curriculum for these institutions. A syllabus was prescribed and a recurring 
grant for the establishment of model primary girls’ schools was sanctioned 
in 1902. A scheme was next submitted for the training of zanana ladies and 
it was proposed that it should in the first instance be tried in nine different 
centres. This was sanctioned. These zanana classes were meant for both 
Moslems and Hindus. 

54. Tn July 1907, the Director of Public Instruction submitted proposals 
which had been worked out at a conference of leading Moslems convened 
to consider the question of promoting the education of Moslem girls and 
women. Government sanctioned these proposals which were— 

(1) that, in lieu of the ordinary syllabus proscribed for girls’ schools 

the syllabus prepared by the conference should.be approved as an 

experimental measure for use in special schools for Moslem girls 

and also for use in connexion with Moslem zanana instruction ; 

(2) that special readers in accordance with the syllabus should be 

prepared ; 

(3) that the books should be written in Urdu. 

55. In Eastern Bengal, besides the creation of zanana classes elaborate 
schemes were prepared for the education of Moslem girls. These proposals 
were formulated by the Female Education Committee held at Dacca in 1909, 
1910 and 1911. The main features of the scheme were— 

(1) that secular instruction should be given in selected maktabs , aided 

by grants ; 

(2) that departmental schools of a certain type should be opened as an 

experiment in Mussulman centres ; 

(3) that a central female madrasah should be established at Dacca ; 

(4) that a Moslem hostel should be established in connexion with the 

Dacca Eden School for girls ; 

(5) that special readers should be prepared for primary schools and 

zanana classes ; 

(6) that urban schools should be started at district and subdivisional 

head-quarters. 


D.—Conclusion. 

56. The impression we obtain from a perusal of what is stated in this 
•chapter is that, though much has been attempted and something at least done 
to improve the position of the Moslems of Bengal, much more will have to be 
done before the community can take its proper share in the public life of the 
Presidency. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The general policy. 


57. Although there has been a tendency during the past few years for 

Moslems to take more advantage of the ordinary 
The separate educational system courses of instruction and although the number 

but not further developed. ?f Moslems in various kinds of schools has 

increased, yet wherever private Moslem enterprise 
is concerned—it tends to develop purely Islamic institutions. The reason 
is that there is still a strong feeling in the community that a separate 
system of education will preserve the social and religious independence of 
Moslems. 


58. We fully realise this tendency and at the same time we feel that,, 
with the limited funds which are at the disposal of Government for the 
encouragement of education, it is impracticable to insist that a Moslem boy 
shall, throughout his educational career, be educated in schools intended 
exclusively for Moslems. At the same time we cannot ignore the fact that 
a large section of the community regards general educational institutions with 
suspicion and we therefore think that it is still necessary for Government to 
aid and in some cases to maintain a number of separate institutions for 
Moslems. In this connexion we record the following recommendation :— 

Recommendation 1 . —That while it is necessary to maintain special institu¬ 
tions for Moslems it is undesirable to develop further a system of education for 
this community separate from that of other communities. The existing systems 
should be carefully examined to see ichere they fail to satisfy members of the com¬ 
munity and necessary modifications should be introduced. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Primary Education. 

59. The Government of India state in their letter that Moslems hold 
their own in primary schools. We desire to observe that the figures for 
Bengal do not support this view. Out of 1,027,654 pupils attending primary 
schools on 31st March 1914, 4,61,711 or less than half were Moslems. 

60. In Bengal, Moslems receive their primary education in (a) ordinary 
primary schools, ( b) maktabs. We had first of all to decide whether, in view 
of the recommendation made at the end of the last chapter, we could consis¬ 
tently recommend Government to recognize and develop maktabs. 

61. The majority of the people of Bengal live in rural areas and not in 
large towns. The people are conservative and, therefore, although we think 
it is undesirable to develop further a system of schools for the Moslem 
community separate from the general system, we consider that Government 
must recognise the existence of maktabs and encourage them as far as 
possible to add secular subjects to their courses of study. We consider it 
essential to keep our recommendations concering maktabs entirely distinct from 
our recommendations with regard to the ordinary primary institutions for the 
education of Moslems and others. 

A.—Ordinary Primary Schools. 

62. District Boards are primarily responsible for the maintenance of 
primary schools under public management in a district ; they are also 
responsible for making grants-in-aid to schools whether under public or 
private management. 

63. Each District Board has an education committee consisting of (a) 
the Deputy Inspector of Schools, (b) three members of the District Board, 
(c) not more than three residents of the district not being members of the 
District Board. This committee controls directly the affairs of schools 
maintained by the District Board on the recommendation of the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools. The Deputy Inspector is assisted in his work by 
sub-inspectors. 

64. The chief condition for a grant-in-aid is that a curriculum pre¬ 
scribed by the Department of Public Instruction shall be followed. There 
are at present two separate and distinct curricula for primary schools, in 
force in Bengal—one prescribed by the late Government of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam and the other prescribed by the late Government of Bengal. The 
unification of these curricula is a matter which is at present occupying the 
attention of Government. 

65. We wish to point out to Government that, in order to safeguard 
Moslem interests certain modifications are necessary in the organization 
which controls the primary grants and also in the curricula which have 
been prescribed. 

66. The distribution of the primary grants in any distict isinthe hands 
of the District Board who are advised in this matter by the school inspecting 
staff of the district. Now the Moslem community is neither sufficiently 
represented on the inspecting staff' nor on the District Board. Hence it may 
result that primary schools started by Mussulmans or in Moslem localities fail 
to get sympathetic treatment from the authorities. Again, a course of 
instruction, which is purely secular, can never appeal to Moslem parents, and 
if the ordinary primary schools are to attract Moslems, there must be provision 
in the curriculum for religious teaching. The text-books which are prescribed 
for use in primary schools are usually written by non-Moslems ; they often 
contain sentiments and phrases which are regarded by Moslems as objection¬ 
able. At any rate the text-books used in the ordinary primary schools do not 
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contain ideas and sentiments which appeal to Moslems. Moslem authors are 
generally poor and cannot go to the expense of publishing books on the 
chance of their being prescribed ; indeed it has been represented to us that 
they have little chance of getting their books prescribed, as the Moslem 
community is not well represented on the text-book committees. 

67. In order to make primary schools acceptable to Mussalman parents, 
we make the following recommendations for the consideration of Government, 

Recommendation 2.— That the representation of Moslems on the education 
and finance committees of District Boards is not sufficient to ensure that the 
interests of the Moslem community are not neglected. The number of Moslems 
on both these committees should be increased. 

To effect this increment we recommend :— 

Recommendation 3. — That of the deputy inspectors at district head-quarters 
one should ahcays be a Moslem and that there should always be both on the 
District Board and on its education and finance committee a Moslem deputy 
inspector oj schools who is stationed at the district head-quarters. 

Recommendation 4.— That , in selecting the three non-members of the board 
for the education committee , due regard should, be paid to the interests of Moslems. 

Recommendation 5.— That , as three members of the education committee are 
elected from members of the District Board itself, it is very necessary from the 
point of view of Mussulmans that they should be adequately represented on district 
boards. We recommend, that the number of Moslem members on district boards 
should bear the same ratio to the total number of members on the board as the 
Moslem population bears to the total population of the district. 

Recommendation 6. — That there should be greater Moslem representation 
on the finance committees of the district boards. 

We also recommend— 

Recommendation 7. — That the number of Moslem deputy inspectors should 
be increased so that in each division the ratio of the number of Moslem deputy 
inspectors to the total number of deputy inspectors should be the same as the 
ratio of the Moslem population to the total popndation of the division. 

68. We make the following recommendations with regard to the cur¬ 
riculum :— 

Recommendation 8. — That in primary schools the last period cff each day 
shall be set aside for moral instruction. 

Recommendation 9.— Thut during this period Moslem boys should be given 
such instruction as will tend to make them good Moslems. 

Recommendation 10. — That this religious instruction should be given by the 
mulla attached to a local mosque (or if such a mulla cannot he found, by some 
resident of the locality to whom a suitable sum should be paid as remuneration). 
This religious teacher should be regarded as a member oj the school staff and 
should be paid from the school fluids. .1 whole-time Moslem teacher should 
be appointed on the staff of any school in which the number of Moslem- 
boys would Justify such an appointment. This teacher shoidd give the necessary 
moral instruction. 

Recommendation 11.— That in all primary schools work should be suspended 
for one hour on Fridays to enable Moslem boys to say their Junta prayers ; on 
other days in the week work should be suspended for half an hour to enable 
Moslem boys to say their midday prayers. 

Recommendation 12. — That manuals for religious instruction should be 
prepared in the vernaculars of the province for the guidance of the -teachers. 

69. We also recommend that— 

Recommendation 13. — Moslems should be adequately represented on the 
text-book committee which is to be formed for the whole Presidency. 

Recommendation 14. — That no book should be relected as a text-book on 
account of its containing ivords conveying ideas or sentiments peculiar to Moslems , 
or such words in common use among them as have not an exact equivalent in 
current Bengali. 

Recommendation 15.— That Moslem authors should be allowed to submit 
their books to the text-book colnmittee in manuscript. 
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encourage authors to 


Recommendation 16.— That Government should 
publish Bengali books which are Moslem in character. 

Recommendation 17.— That readers prescribed for maktabs shall also be 
prescribed as alternative readers in lower primary schools. 

70. Two other questions in connexion with the ordinary primary schools 
occupied our attention : (1) questions of scholarships in primary schools, (2) 
questions of Urdu teaching in primary schools, in Bengal. 

71. There are at present certain seholai^hips open for competition to 

g h j r hj ^ pupils attending lower primary schools ; there are 

ars ups. other scholarships open for competition to pupils 

attending upper primary schools or primary classes of middle and high schools.. 

72. Lower primary scholarships are distributed according to thanas. A 
preliminary selection of candidates is made by the Sub-Inspector of Schools- 
The number of names selected must not exceed three times the number of 
scholarships allotted to each thana and the name of not more than two 
candidates from each school may appear in the list. The linal selection for 
scholarships is made by means of an examination of the selected candidates 
in books and subjects prescribed from time to time by the Deputy Inspector 
of Schools. The scholarships are finally awarded by the District Board in 
consultation with the Deputy Inspector. 

73. Similar rules apply in the case of upper primary scholarships except 
that the scholarships are distributed according to subdivisions. The prelimi¬ 
nary selection is made by the Deputy Inspector of Schools and the Scholar¬ 
ships are finally awarded by the Inspector of Schools. 

74. The results of the scholarship examinations for the past few years 
show that the ratio of the number of scholarships gained by Moslem boys 
to the number of scholarships gained by Hindu boys is much less than the 
ratio of the number of Moslem school boys to the number of the Hindu school 
boys. We think that this may be due to the method of selecting the candi¬ 
dates from the various schools. Government has already accepted the 
principles of reserving scholarships for Moslem boys, but we consider that the 
number reserved (in the cast' of lower primary scholarships 7 out of 684 
and in the case of upper primary school scholarships 24 out of 194) is totally 
inadequate. 

75. We therefore recommend to Government— 

Recommendation 18.— That more lower and upper primary scholarships 
should be reserved Jor Moslems. 

Recommendation 19.— That the system of awarding these scholarships 
should be carefully checked. 

76. The question of Urdu in primary schools is one of the most difficult 

. questions which the Committee had to face- 

r u m primary school*. There is still an idea at the back of the minds of 

more conservative members of the community that Urdu is the mother-tongue 
of all Moslems. Such persons admit that Moslems may have had to adopt the 
verncular of the people among whom they live for the affairs of everyday life, 
but they contend that the language which is connected with Moslem religion 
and tradition is Urdu. Urdu is the language which represents the modern 
culture and civilisation of Moslems in India. At the same time we realise 
that the majority of Moslems in Bengal not only do not read and write Urdu 
but do not even speak it. Whatever may be the reason the fact remains that 
the vernacular of the great majority of Moslems in Bengal is Bengali. Wo 
recognise that Bengali must be the medium of instruction in schools attended 
by children whose vernacular is Bengali. We also realize that, if Moslem boys 
are forced to learn Urdu in addition to their ordinary school subjects, the 
burden imposed on them will handicap them throughout their school career. 
At the same time we feel that Muhammadan boys should have the opportunity 
of learning the elements of Urdu to facilitate their study of the Koran. 

After much discussion we agreed to record the following resolutions :— 

Recommendation 20.— That the medium of instruction in primary schools 
must be the vernacular of the boys, that is Bengali , excepting in the case of schools 
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in Calcutta. Dacca and Murshidabad or other localities in which Urdu is the 
ver nacular of Moslems. 

Recommendation 21. — That , while accepting the view that Bengali is 
ordinarily the medium of instruction in primary schools , we feel that some 
provision should be made for the teaching of elementary Urdu as a help to 
imparting religious instruction but that this provision should not necessarily 
involve the introduction of Urdu readers into the schools. 

.B.—Maktabs. 

77. The discussion on this subject was based on a note pre; aved by 
the Secretary. This note which is attached to this report describes how two 
different systems of maktab organisation have grown up in the Eastern and 
W estern sections of the Presidency, id concludes by making certain definite 
recommendations. 

78. W 7 e first of all decided that it would be advisable to have one common 
system of maktab organisation throughout the Presidency and then considered 
in detail the requirements of maktabs under the following heads :— 

(1) The curriculum. (4j Special inspecting officers. 

(21 Model maktabs. (5) Scholarships. 

(3) Moallim training schools. (6) Special manuals and readers. 

(7) The system of grants-in-aid. 

79. W 7 e agreed to make the following recommendations to Govern¬ 
ment :— 

Recommendation 22. —That the curriculum for maktabs should be so 
arranged that a Moslem boy, after completing it, will be in the same position 
icith regard to secular learning as a boy who has completed the lower primary 
course. 

Recommendation 23. —That the curriculum shown as an Appendix to this 
report may be regarded as suitable for maktabs subject to the proviso , that 
such modifications shall be carried out in it as may be deemed to be necessary, when 
a uniform vernacular curriculum has been prescribed for the whole Presidency. 

Recommendation 24. —That model maktabs should be established in each of 
the thanas of the Presidency in which there is a preponderance of Moslems. 

Recommendation 25.— That these maktabs should he under the control and 
management of the district boards exactly as board lower primary schools are. 

Recommendation 26. —That these maktabs should be of the type of board 
lower primary schools. 

Recommendation 27. —That the stafi oj a maktab for 50 boys or less should 
consist of at least tico trained teachers, one for general subject and the other 
for Urdu and the Koran. Both should be Moslems, if possible. Additional 
teachers should be appointed for each 25 boys. 

Recommendation 28. —That training schools for maktab teachers should be 
started in localities having not less than 150 maktabs. 

Recommendation 29.— That the staff of such a .training school should be 
Moslem as far as possible and that a Qari or a Hafiz should l>e appointed in 
addition to the staff required for secular subjects. 

Recommendation 30.— That this Committee wish to emphasize the need for 
practising maktabs in connection with these training schools, in which the 
teachers in training can practise under conditions which prevail in ordinary 
maktabs. 

Recommendation 31. —That the term " mtangi” should, no longer be used to 
designate teachers in maktabs , but that these teachers should in future be known 
as “ moallims.” 

Recommendation 32.— That each district should be given a special sub- 
inspector of schools for the supervision of maktabs. 

Recommendation 33. —That where there are more than 90 maktabs in a 
district, an assistant sub-inspector should be appointed on the general basis of 
an assistant sub-inspector of schools for every 90 maktabs. 

Recommendation 34. —That the salary of the sub-inspector should be Iis. 60 
and that of the. assistant sub-inspector Rs. 40 and that travelling allowance 
should he paid in accordance with the conditions of the Civil Service Regulations. 
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Recommendation 35.— That the rates of pay recommended in the previous 
recommendation being much higher than those of inspecting maulvis, it is desirable 
that men of higher qualifications should be appointed. To be qualified for the 
post a candidate should have passed at least the Final Madrasah Examination 
and have a working knowledge of English. 

Recommendation 36.— 2'hat a maktab scholarship examination should be 
established on similar lines to the primary scholarship) examination. 

Recommendation 37.— That a number of scholarships of Rs. 3 p>er month, 
tenable for two years in upper primary classes of high and middle schools, or in 
training schools or in Government-aided madrasahs should be provided. 

Recommendation 38.— That these scholarships should be renewable for a 
further period of two years. 

Recommendation 39.— That teachers manuals should be prepared at Govern¬ 
ment expense for the use of moallims in training. 

Recommendation 40.— That these manuals should be prepared both in Urdu 
and Bengali. 

Recommendation 41.— That special readers of a definitely Moslem character 
should be prescribed for use in maktabs and that these readers should also be 
prescribed as alternative text-books in lower primary schools. 

Recommendation 42. —That the district board grants to maktabs should 
be shown under a separate head in the district board budget. 

Recommendation 43. —That the proposition statement for district board 
grants to maktabs should be prepared in consultation ivith the special sub¬ 
inspector and with the concurrence of the Assistant inspector of Schools for 
Muhammadan education. 

As regards grants-iu-aid to maktabs , we decided to put forward the 
following recommendations :— 

Recommendation 44.— (a) That maktabs having all four classes of a lower 
primary school shall be eligible for a minimum grant of Rs. 6. 

( b) That maktabs having all but the highest class shall be eligible for a. 
minimum grant of Rs. 4. 

(c) That maktabs having only the tivo lowest classes shall be eligible for a 
grant of Rs. 2; that maktabs having only two classes shall not be required to 
entertain two teachers. 

Recommendation 45. —That the returns from maktabs from the various 
districts should be kept separate from the returns for primary schools, as already 
is the case in the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Secondary Education. 

80. We have already alluded to the fact that the higher the stage of 
instruction the fewer the Moslem pupils. Table III, which is attached to this 
report, illustrates this. The Government of India have suggested in their 
letter which instituted this inquiry that the reasons which have retarded the 
spread of secondary education among Moslems are—the poverty of the 
community, the linguistic difficulty, the demand for religious instruction and 
the absence of Moslem representation from the governing bodies of educa¬ 
tional institutions. Another reason may be added, viz., the conservatism and 
apathy of the masses of the people. 

81. Most English schools are under private management, but there 

The secondary school system. are several schools managed and maint ained by 

Government and local bodies. lhe iollowing 
statement shows the number of English schools in Bengal :— 


Government schools ... ... ... 43 

Managed by local bodies ... ... 45 

Aided schools ... ... 1,018 

Unaided schools ... ... ... 827 


82. The Department of Public Instruction has some control over Govern¬ 
ment schools and those managed by local bodies. In aided schools certain regu¬ 
lations can be imposed as a condition of the grant. The Department has also 
a slight control over the unaided schools, as the pupils of these schools compete 
for Government scholarships. All high schools, however, are really controlled 
by the Calcutta University, as the final examination at the end of the school 
course is the Matriculation examination of this University. The first diffi¬ 
culty which has to be surmounted by a boy intending to follow a professional 
career is the Matriculation examination, and hence the sole object of high 
school authorities is to get their boys through this examination. Boys must 
study in a school which is recognized by the Syndicate of the University. 
Recognition is usually given on the recommendation of an Inspector of the 
Education Department, as the University has no inspecting agency of its own. 
The curriculum for the Matriculation examination is prescribed by the 
Syndicate of the University independently of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

83. We regret to find that so small a percentage of the boys reading in 
secondary schools is Moslem. We have carefully examined the whole 
question and come to the conclusion that, unless more high English schools 
are established and unless certain very decided reforms are made both in the 
organisation and curriculum of existing schools, no headway will be made, 
so far as the admission of Moslem-boys to these schools is concerned. We 
have considered the subject under the following headings :— 

(1) Inadequacy of high school accommodation. 

(2) The consitution of managing committees of high English schools. 

(3) The constitution of the teaching staff's of high English schools. 

(4) Scholarships. 

(5) Reservation of places for Moslem boys in high schools. 

(6) Keeping of a register of applications for admission into high 

schools. 

(7) Provision of hostel accommodation for Moslem boys. 

(8) Transfer rules. 

(9) Inspection and other general questions. 
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84. We desire to draw the attention of Government to the fact that 

Moslems find difficulties in gaining admission to the 
high schools which are located in district head¬ 
quarters, as these places are largely inhabited by 
public servants and other people in good position, the majority of whom are non- 
Moslems. With this end in view we passed the following recommendations— 


Need for high schools in centres 
of rural areas. 


Recommendation 46. —That schools should be started at convenient centres 
in rural areas largely inhabited by Moslems. 

Recommendation 47. —That liberal capital and recurring grants should be 
i-jiven to schools started in these localities. 


Recommendation 48.— That the Government capital grant should be three 
quarters of the total initial cost of starting the schools and that in backward 
localities it might even bear a higher proportion than this to the total initial 
expenditure. 


85. We wish to point out to Government that, under present conditions, 

_ , - , , . if isdifficult for schools in backward localities to 

anfunfvlrlity recognu'o',° Ca lt ' eS fulfil the requirements for recognition laid down by 

the University. This is specially the case in 
rural areas in Eastern Bengal the schools of which are largely attended by 
Moslems. We suggest— 

Recommendation 49. —That inspecting officers should take into considera¬ 
tion the local conditions when reporting on a school in a backward locality 
for the purposes of recognition by the University. 

86. We desire to point out to Government that successful middle English 

schools tend to develop into high English schools, 
high e school8°. Pment ° f " ld 16 mt ° ^hi® development is often interfered with, because 

a district board is not allowed to subsidise a high 
English school, though it can subsidise a middle school. In many cases the 
school authorities cannot afford to lose the di strict board grant, and they are 
therefore unable to raise their schools to the status of high schools. We 
suggest— 

Recommendation 50. —That this difficulty should be removed at an early 
date either by subsidising such schools from provincial revenues or by some other 
method. 


.school. 


We desire to point out that many Moslem boys in Bengal have their 
educational career stopped, because they happen 
to fail at the Matriculation Examination. They 
find it difficult to gain I’eadmission to a high 
We therefore suggest— 


87. 


Students who fail at the Matii 
culatio.i examination. 


Recommendation 51. — That some arrangements should be made which 
would allow a boy to continue his career even if he happens to fail to pass the 
Matriculation Examination the first time he appears. 


88. In Bengal, most of the high schools are managed by committees on 
Managing Committee. which Moslems are not, adequately represented. Rules 

regulating the appointments to managing committees of 
schools ma’ntained and aided from the public funds have been framed by the 
Education Department and the University has laid it down as a condition of 
recognition that Moslems should be represented on the committees of all 
recognized schools. We, however, consider that the rules framed for the 
appointment of managing committees both by the Department and University 
are generally defective, and, with reference to this matter, we make the 
following recommendations to Government : — 


Recommendation 52. —That there should be at last two Moslems on the 
managing committee of every Government school and that , where inspecting 
officers are appointed members of these committees , the Assistant Inspector of 
Schools for Moslem Education should be appointed. 

Recommendation 53. —That the adequate representation of Moslems on the 
managing committees of high sc iools should be made a condition of receiving 
g rants-in-aid from the public funds. 
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Recommendation 54. —That the committee recommend that, id Eastern 
Bengal districts not less than 6 out of 10, and in Western Bengal not less than 4 
out of 10, members of managing committees of aided schools should be Moslems. 

89. Even unaided schools recognized by the University are public 
institutions and as such the University should insist on their being made 
acceptable to all classes and communities of His Majesty’s subjects in Bengal. 
We therefore recommend— 


Recommendation 55. —That thi University should insist on the adequate 
representation of Moslems on the managing committee . before granting recog¬ 
nition to any new school. 

Recommendation 56. — That, in the case of those schools already recognized, 
the University should notify the authorities that, as vacancies ocqur on the 
school committees, Moslems should be appointed until the community is 
adequately represented. 


Visiting committees. 

therefore recommend— 


90. For most Government educational insti¬ 
tutions there are advisory visiting committees ; we 


Recommendation 57 —That Moslems should be well represented on all 
visitinq committees so that attention may be given to the interests of Moslem 
pupils. 


91. We consider that the cause of education among Moslems has 

suffered very greatly in the past owing to the 
Dearth of Moslem teachers. faet that a totally inadequate number of Moslems 

have been in the past and still are employed as teachers in those sections 
of English schools in which instruction is imparted through the medium 
of English. We consider that the employment of more Moslems as teachers 
in secondary schools is a necessary condition of any real advance 
on the part cf the Mussalman community and with this idea in our 
minds we make the following recommendations for the consideration of 
Government :— 

Recommendation 58. — That,in view of the fact that there is no Government 
secondary school which is not attended by some Moslem boys , there should be 
appointed a sufficient number of Moslem teachers, not only to see to the interests 
of the Moslem boys already in the schools but also to encourage other Moslem 
boys to join these schools. 

Recommendation 59. —That Moslem graduates are not numerous and 
therefore qualified Moslems cannot be procured for the salary now paid to 
school teachers. Moslem graduates should be offered a higher initial salary to 
induce them to take up teaching work in Government schools. 

Recommendation 60. — That, when any grants-in-aid are made, Government 
should make it a condition that a sufficient number of Moslem teachers are 
employed on the school staff. 

Recommendation 61. — That, when making the grants-in-aid, Government 
should take into consideration the fact that higher rates of pay have to be given to 
Moslems than to Hindus. 


92. The general principles enumerated in the two previous recommenda¬ 
tions should apply to the staff's of unaided schools. The University should 
insist upon the appointment of Moslem English teachers before recognition 
is given. With this end in view we recommend— 

Recommendation 62. —That an Inspector of Schools should carefully note 
on the representation of Moslems on the staff of the schools recognised or requiring 
recognition when sending in reports to the University. 

93. In the previous paragraph wt have made certain recommendations 

regarding the representation of Moslems on the 
,na™e?B Pr0blera °' ra English staffs of high English schools, but we would 

particularly draw the attention of Government to 
the fact that there are 39 high English schools in Bengal but that only in the 
case of the Gomilla Zilla School is the head master a Moslem. It must be 
obvious to Government that, under these conditions, high schools cannot be so 
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congenial to Moslems as they might be if there were more Moslem head 
masters. We cannot believe that Moslems, who would be bo h willing and 
competent to take up such posts, are not available. If there are no Moslems 
in the Department who are lit for this work, qualified outsiders should be 
appointed. We would, however, respectfully point out to Government that a 
Moslem, who is competent for the head mastership of a school, will not be 
prepared to enter Government service in class VIII of the Subordinate 
Educational Service. We recommend— 

Recommendation 63.— That Moslems should be appointed as head masters 
of Government schools until at least half of these posts are filled up by members 
of this community. 

Recommendation 64.— That , with a view to improving the general efficiency of 
high schools, European head masters should be appointed to selected high schools 
in Bengal as is the case in the Bombay Presidency and in other provinces of 
India. 

Recommendation 65.— That Government, when making grants-in-aid to high 
schools started or maintained by Moslems, should make sufficiently large grants 
to enable these schools to maintain Moslem head masters. 

94. The Government; of India note that the linguistic difficulty is one of 

The language difficulty. the reasons which has retarded the spread of 

secondary education among Moslems. While 
a Bengali Hindu has only to read three languages, viz., English, Sanskrit 
and Bengali, a Bengali Moslem boy has to read as many as five languages, 
viz., English, Arabic, Persian, Urdu and Bengali. This burden of languages 
has vey seriously told upon the general educational progress of Mussalmans 
in Bengal. But while its injurious effeet has been thoroughly realised by the 
leaders of the community, they have not been able to shake off the idea that 
the study of the three languages, viz., Arabic, Persian and Urdu is indispen¬ 
sable for Moslems. Two other languages are necessary; viz., English and 
Bengali. Without the former neither a secondary nor a University education 
is possible ; the latter is the vernacular of the great majority of Moslems in 
Bengal and some knowledge of it is a necessity of everyday life. We have 
carefully examined this question of languages to see whether the number of 
languages cannot be curtailed, and the general conclusion at which we arrived 
was that only one of the three languages, (viz., Persian, Arabic and Urdu) 
need necessarily be studied thoroughly. Arabic is the language of the Koran 
and the only recognised source for the study of their religious traditions, 
culture, philosophy and history. But since the essentials of Islam have 
been translated from Arabic into several other Moslem languages, Arabic 
need be studied deeply only by those who wish to specialize in Moslem 
learning. The study of Persian has been in vogue among Moslems as a 
matter of fashion for the last 30 years. Many Moslems urge that it 
enables them, without the study of Arabic, to acquire religious knowledge 
and makes them familiar with Moslem traditions, etc., but we wish to 
point out that this knowledge can now bo acquired through the medium 
of Urdu ; moreover, Urdu is a language which is not only spoken by the 
Moslems of other parts of India but has also come to be regarded 
as the lingua franca of the whole country. The Hon’ble Is'awab Syed 
Nawab Ali Chaudhury, Khan Bahadur, read a note prepared by Major Peart, 
late Secretary of the Board of Examiners, Fort William, in which he 
points out that all the advantages which a boy can gain by the study of a 
foreign language can be acquired by the study of Urdu. While, however, 
we think that Persian is a language which can easily be dispensed with 
by Bengali Moslems, and while for the average Bengali Moslems the 
elements of Arabic only are necessary, yet we realize that, public opinion 
among Moslems is such that provision for teaching Arabic and Persian 
and Urdu must be made in high schools. We, however, regard Urdu 
as the most important language for Moslems to learn at school and 
we are of the opinion that this language ought to be included among the 
second languages which can be taken for the Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion. If it is urged that this language is not a classical Jangy^ge 
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we would point out that Persian has been included as a second language 
for many years and that Persian has little more claim than Urdu to 
being considered a .classical language. After very careful deliberation we 
decided to make the following recommendations to Government:— 

Recommendation 66 . —That Urdu should he recognized by the University of 
Calcutta as a second language for those whose vernacular is 7iot Urdu, 

Recommendation 67.— That, in order to place Moslem hoys on an equality 
with non-Moslem hoys with regard to the study of languages, the study of a 
language other than English and a vernacular should be made compulsory for 
pupils of all grades from class V to X inclusive (class X being the Matriculation 
class). 

Recommendation 68 .— That, in all schools in ichich there are Moslem pupils 
provision should he made, according to the requirements of the pupils for 
instruction in Arabic, Persian and Urdu in all classes from V to X. 

Recommendation 61).— That a Moslem graduate with knowledge of 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu should he appointed to the staff of every school in 
which Arabic, Persian and Urdu are taught in order that he may supervise the 
work of the maulvis. 

95. We desire to draw the attention of the University to the fact 

The simplification of tiie Calcutta that have recommended to the Govern- 

University courses in Persian and lHPIlt of Illdlft that tllG Arabic part of the Matri- 
Arabic and the improvement of the culation course in Persian should be omitted, 
teaching of these axunges. ] n extension of this principle we recommend— 

Recommendation 70.— That the University should take the necessary steq>s. 
for the exclusion of the Arabic portion from the Intermediate and B. A. courses 
in Persian. 

96. We also desire to emphasise the fact that it is far more difficult for 
students to master the Matriculation. Intermediate and the B.A. Courses in 
Arabic and Persian than it is for them to master the corresponding course in 
Sanskrit. We therefore suggest— 

Recommendation 71.— That the Arabic and Persian courses should be modi¬ 
fied in order to make the standard of difficulty for students of these languages the 
same as the standard of difficulty for the students of the other classical 
languages. We suggest that this matter requires the very early attention of 
the authorities. 

Recommendation 72.— That the study of Arabic, Persian or Urdu being 
necessary for Moslem boys, competent teachers of these languages with a 
working knowledge of English should be appointed to all Government schools. 

Recommendation 73.— That it should be made a condition of grant-in-aid 
that such teachers are maintained in aided schools. 

Recommendation 74.— That the University should make the maintenance 
of such teachers a condition for recognition. 

97. We wish to point out that the maulvis, who are at present teaching 
Arabic. Persian and Urdu, are educated in madrasahs and are unused to 

high school methods. We therefore recommend— 

Recommendation 75.— That training classes for high school maulvis should 
be started as soon as jjossible ; that these training classes should he opened in 
connexion ivith the training colleges at Dacca and Calcutta and should be 
under the super hit evidence of a man whose vernacular is Urdu and who has a 
knowledge of Arabic, Persian and English; that maulvis should be instructed 
in the modern methods of teaching classical languages, and should also learn 
how to speak Urdu properly. 

98. The question of moral and religious education is dealt with in a 

separate chapter of this report, but we desire ac 
Moral and religions education. . this 5 0 int to make it quite clear that for Moslems 

the teaching of morals is inseparable from the teaching of religion. Govern¬ 
ment, have already recognised the desirability of introducing moral instruction 
into the school curriculum. In these circumstances we desire to impress on 
Government the urgent necessity for making religious instruction for Moslems 
a part of the secondary school curriculum and we suggest that the time which 
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Scholarships, stipends and free 
studentships. 


a Moslem boy would devote to this subject might be spent, so far as non- 
Moslem boys are concerned, in moral instruction. 

99. The Government of India in their Letter suggest as one of the 

reasons for the slow progress of Moslems the 
poverty of the community and they go on to say 
that this has to a large extent been met by special 
Government scholarships and endowments. In spite of this "statement we 
venture in all respect to point out that the provision of scholarships, free 
studentships, etc., in Bengal is quite inadequate to the demand. We, therefore, 
make the following recommendations :— 

Recommendation 76. —That special contributions should be made from the 
public revenues for the purpose of enabling Moslem boys to take greater 
advantage of the secondary school system ; that these contributions should take 
the form of grants made to boys to enable them to continue their education ; 
that these grants should be awarded on conditions both of capacity and need ; 
and that in this connexion we desire to invite the attention of Government to 
the scheme recently proposed by the Commissioner of Sindh for the encourage¬ 
ment of secondary education among the Moslems of that province and to state 
that in our opinion a similar scheme should be adopted for Bengal. 

Recommendation 77. —That the income of the Mohsin Fund now devoted to 
the maintenance of certain Government madrasahs should be set free for 
providing scholarships for short fee payment in colleges; but that this should 
not exclude the reconsideration of the allotment, if a more urgent need arises 
later. 


100 . The Committee desire to nvite the attention of Government to the 
working of the present rules about free studentships in high schools. This 
rule as operative in Western Bengal now makes it impossible to award a 
free studentship to a Moslem boy, unless tbei’e are at least 12 Moslem boys 
in ihe school and in Eastern Bengal the number of free students is limited to 
twelve. We recommend— 

Recommendation 78. —That the rule should be altered so as to allow free 
studentships to be granted to Moslems up to a limit of 8 per cent, of the total 
school enrolment and there should be no prescribed maximum for the number of 
Moslems admitted free on the above basis. 

Recommendation 79. —That the condition of merit should not be interpreted 
so as to exclude Moslem boys from the advantages of this rule when they first 
apply for admission to schools ; that the head master should test the capacity oj 
a boy at the time when he first applies for the free studentship. 

Recommendation 80. —That the allotment of the full number of free 
studentships should be insisted on before grants-in-aid are given from public 
funds. 

Recommendation 81. —That ivhen giving grants-in-aid Government ■ should 
take into consideration the loss of income from fees which the enforcement of this 
rule may entail. 

Recommendation 82. —That in the case of unaided schools the University 
should impress on school authorities the necessity for observing this rule with 
regard to freestudentships before granting recognition. 


101 . 

Reservation 
Moslem pupils. 


The Government of India suggest that Moslems may be encouraged 
to attend secondai’y schools by reserving places 
in the schools for them. We recommend to 
Government— 


of p.acew for 


Recommendation 83. —That in all (Government schools 15 per cent, of the 
places should be reserved for Moslem boys that this percentage should represent 
the minimum number of Moslem boys who should be in the school at any one time 
and should not be interpreted to mean that not more than 15 per cent, of the 
places in the school may be filled by Moslems. 


102. We desire to emphasise the disabilities under which Moslem pupils 

labour owing to the absence of adequate hostel 
Hosteis ' accommodation in connexion with the various 

high schools of the Presidency. We wish to impress on Government the 
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urgency of the question and to request that the immediate attention of the 
authorities should be drawn to this matter. We desire to make the follow¬ 
ing recommendations for the consideration of Government :— 

Recommendation 84.— That in connexion with Government high schools 
Government should provide hostels to accommodate Moslem students. 

Recommendation 85.— That Government should help aided schools to 
provide hostels by more liberal grants-in-aid ; that a grant of three-quarters of 
the cost should be made by Government against a local contribution of one 
quarter of the cost ; that in special cases where no local contribution is forth¬ 
coming Government should bear the entire cost. 

Recommendation 86 .— That it is necessary to make religious observances 
compulsory in all Moslem hostels; and that definite arrangements should also be 
made for religious instruction. 

Recommendation 87.— That, while realising that the control and manage¬ 
ment of a hostel attached to a high school must be in the hands of the head 
master of the school, we suggest that in cases in which Moslems are not suffi¬ 
ciently represented on the school managing committee, an advisory committee of 
Moslems should be appointed to bring to the notice of the head master any 
deficiencies which might be noticed in the hostel or hostels provided for Moslems. 

103. We desire to emphasise the necessity for proper discipline in hostels 
and accordingly recommend— 

Recommendation 88 .— That definite rules should be drawn up for the 
guidance of hostel superintendents. 

104. We desire to draw the attention of Government to the fact that in 
some of the hostels already provided for Moslems there are vacant places. This 
is because many Moslem boys are too poor to take advantage of the accom¬ 
modation provided. We suggest— 

Recommendation 89. —That Government should give some help from the 
public funds to enable Moslem boys to live in hostels. 

Recommendation 90.— That the provision of stipends for poor Moslem 
boys to enable them to live in hostels may be regarded as a good object for 
private benevolence. 

105. A list of hostel projects which are being considered by the Depart¬ 
ment was put up before us. We desire to draw the attention of Government 
to the great delay which has occurred in connexion with some of the hostel 
schemes which have been before Government and to emphasize the necessity 
for more rapid action. In this connexion we suggest— 

Recommendation 9L —That plans and estimates which have been approved 
by a District Engineer should be accepted by Government. 

Recommendation 92. —That grants should be paid out on a completion 
certificate issued by a District Engineer. 

106. We recommend— 

Recommendation 93. —That the transfer rules of Western Bengal be made 
Transfer rules. applicable to the whole Presidency. 

107. We desire to observe that secondary education will be jmore popular 

with Moslem boys, if it is controlled by officers in 
nspection. sympathy with them. At present Moslems are 

not well represented on the senior inspecting staff and w© should be 
glad, if Government could appoint more Moslems to the ranks of Assistant 
Inspectors and Additional Inspectors. 

108. Since the appointment of the special Assistant Director for Muham¬ 
madan Education and the appointment of Special Assistant Inspectors for 
Muhammadan Education there has been some dissatisfaction among the com¬ 
munity in regard to the function and powers of these officers. We also note 
that not one of the inspecting officers of the Department has special 
qualifications in Arabic and Persian and that therefore the teaching of these 
languages in madrasahs cannot be inspected. We do not consider that this 
should be the work of the Special Assistant Director. We think that his 
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work is rather concerne l with Moslems in general elucalional institutions 
and that a special officer with qualifications in Arabic and Persian should 
be appointed to report to the Assistant Director of Public Instruction for 
Muhammadan Education as to the educational work done in the madrasahs. 
As regards the Assistant Director of Public Instruction for Muhammadan 
Education, the Committee make the following recommendation to Govern¬ 
ment for consideration :— 

Recommendation 94 .—That we understand that, according to the oriqinal 
orders sanctioning the post of Assistant Director of Public Instruction for 
Muhammadan Education, Bengal, this officer should be placed in respect of 
madrasahs and maktabs in the position of an Inspector of Schools and should be 
given full powers of initiation and control ivhich are vested in an officer of this 
class ; that he should correspond direct with the Director of Public Instruction 
with regard to these institutions and that they should be removed from the juris¬ 
diction of the Divisional Inspector of Schools. In addition , the Assistant Director 
of Public Instruction for Muhammadan Education has to visit educational insti¬ 
tutions of all kinds in order to look after the interests of Muhammadans 
in these institutions. We feel that it would be to the disadvantage of 
maktabs and madrasahs, if they were removed from the control of the 
Divisional Inspector. Maktabs in particular get all their grants from the 
District Boards through the District Deputy Inspector of Schools, who is an 
officer subordinate to the Inspector of Schools. As far as administration is 
concerned , we feel that it would be a mistake to remove these institutions 
from the control of the Divisional Inspector. 

We think that the Assistant Director of Public Instruction for Muhammadan 
Education should be an integral part of the Director of Public Instruction's 
office, and that his chief duties should be to see to the interests of Moslems in 
general educational institutions. In this case there icill be no need for his separate 
office and establishment. The special staff of clerks which has been recently 
appointed should be absorbed in the Director of Public Instruction s office arid 
should be given ivork by the assistant in charge of that office. The Assistant Director 
of Public Ins ruction for Muhammadan Education must be familiar with all 
sections of the ivork in the Director of Public Instruction s office; he must be 
familiar with any new regulations or schemes which are evolved for the improve¬ 
ment of education in Bengal in order that he may represent to the Director of 
Public Instruction, how these new regulations, schemes, etc., will affect the Mussal- 
man community. In order to keep himself fa miliar with the conditions under 
which Moslem students are working, he must visit madrasahs , maktabs and 
general educational institutions. 

Recommendation 95.— That, an offi cer with special qualification in Arabic 
and Persian should be appointed to inspect the work of the madrasahs in Arabic 
and Persian. 

109. Some members of the Committee think that a European should be 
appointed to the post, others that an Indian should be appointed. We all 
agree, however, that the man appointed should be well acquainted with the 
modern methods of studying Arabic and should be also acquainted with 
the work in connexion with Arabic which has been attempted in western 
countries. We recommend— 

Recommendation 96.— That the post shpuld be a special post, not included 
in any particular service ; that if an Indian is appointed, his salary should be 
Rs. b()0 — 50—750 ; f a European is appointed he should be appointed on special 
terms. 

110. With regard to the powers and functions of the special Assistant 
Inspectors for Moslen education, we recommend— 

Recommendation 97.—■ That the Assistant Inspectors should be subordinate 
to the Inspectors of Schools and not to the Assistant Director of Publice Instruc¬ 
tion for Muhammadan Education; but that at the same time copies of their 
reports and recommendations to the Divisional Inspectors should be submitted 
to the Assistant Director of Public Instruction for Muhammadan Education 
for information. 
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Recommendation 98. —That the special Assistant Inspectors should 
have the same control over the subordinate inspecting staff as other Assistant 
Inspectors. 

Recommendation 99.— That, while the inspection of Moslem schools, such as 
madrasahs and maktabs. icill oj course be the principal charge qf these special 
officers, they should also visit other schools of all grades , including high schools 
and keep the Inspectors informed as to the educational requirements of their 
co-religionists; that they should also visit training schools for teachers. 

Recommendation 100. —That the District Board's educational budget should 
be carefully examined by the special I ssistant Inspectors in order that they may 
be able to make representations to the Inspectors in the interests of Moslem 
schools; that the maktab and madrasah allotments of District Boards should 
be distributed by the Deputy Inspector in consultation with the Assistant 
Inspector of Schools for Moslem Education. 

Recommendation 101. —That an additional Inspector should be appointed 
at once for the Rajshahi Division ; and that this officer should be a Moslem. 

111 . We invite the attention of Government to Recommendations Nos. 
13, 14, 15 and 16 (see Chapter IV, paragraph 69 above) with regard to the 
text-books ^or primary schools. We recommand that these recommendations 
should apply to text-books in use in secondary schools. 

112 . The question of the reform of madrasahs did not come under our 

consideration, as the Government order publishing 
adramis. the reformed scheme for madrasahs in Bengal 

drawn up by a Sub-Committee of the Dacca University was published 
in July 1914. A special committee has also been appointed to consider the 
improvement of the Calcutta Madrasah which is to be maintained as an 
institution for the study of Arabic and Persian on -indigenous lines. We 
wish, however, to record certain recommendations which will, probably, 
facilitate the introduction of the reformed scheme into madrasahs , viz. :— 

Recommendation 102. —That the savings from that portion of the 
Imperial recurring grant , which was set aside for the Madrasah Reform 
Scheme, should be regranted year by year and be made available for capital 
expenditure. 

Recommendation 103. —That there should be a senior madrasah of the 
reformed type in every division. 

Recommendation 104. —That the Rawhahi junior madrasah should be 
raised to the status of a senior madrasah ; that a new senior madrasah of the 
reformed type should be started at Murshidabadfor the Presidency Division. 

Recommendation 105. —That the recommendations which have been made 
about the building grants for secondary schools and hostels should also apply 
to madrasahs. 

Recommendation 106. —That the Arabic teachers in madrasahs should be 
scholars well versed in Arabic , but not necessarily qualified in English. We 
realize the value of a knowledge of English, but feel that the field of selection 
will be considerably narrowed , if it is compulsory for all Arabic teachers to 
know English. 

Recommendation 107.— That , when appointing English teachers to 
madrasahs preference should be given to those with a knowledge of Arabic. 

Recommendation 108. —That a number oj scholarshipts should be given 
from the public funds to be awarded — 

(a) on the results of the mnior madrasah examination to be tenable , Jor 
four years at a senior madrasah or a high school; 

{i ) on the results of the special madrasah matriculation examination to be 
tenable for three years and renewable for a further period at the 
Muhammadan College at Dacca. 

113. The Anglo-Persian departments of the Government madrasahs at 
. , „ . , Calcutta, Dacca and Chittagong are high schools 

Anglo-reman departments. n „i _ -itt j ^ 

1 lor Moslem boys. \\ e recommend— 

Recommendation 109. —That these institutions s tould be placed under the 
control of the Inspector of Schools, as is the case with other high schools. 
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Recommendation 110 .—That a member of the Indian Educational Service 
should be appointed as head master of the Anglo-Persian department of the 
Calcutta Madrasah. 

Recommendation 111. —That the staff of the Anglo-Persian department 
of the Calcutta Madrasah should be reorganizid on the lines recommended by the 
Committee for the organization and reform of madrasahs in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam for the Anglo-Persian department of the Dacca Madrasah. 

Recommendation 112. —That early steps should be taken to give effect to the 
recommendation oj the Dacca Committee for the Anglo-Persian departments 
of the Dacca and the Chittagong Madrasahs. 

Recommendation 113.— That , in the event of these recommendations not 
being given effect to at an early date, an experienced Moslem in the Provincial 
Educational Service should be appointed as head master of the Anglo-Persian 
departments at Dacca and Chittagong as soon as possible. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Collegiate Education. 


114. We notice with regret that, out of 14,740 students studyihg in 

, , „„ , , arts colleges in Calcutta, only 1,154 are Moslems, 

Dearth of Moslem students. i w n . , , , , . • 

and we appeal to Government to take such action 
as will enable Moslems to have a greater share in the facilities which are 
offered for college education. We consider the poverty of the community, 
its inadequate representation on the Senate, Syndicate and Boards of 
Studies of the University, as also on the governing bodies of colleges, 
the non-affiliation of colleges in Arabic and Persian, and the lack of hostel 
accommodation for Moslem college students are the chief reasons why 
Moslems do not take greater advantage of the collegiate system. 

115. As the Senate of the University of Calcutta controls and regulates 
Representation of Moslems on the working of colleges and to a great extent of 

the Senate of the Calcutta Uni- the working of high schools, we recommend— 
veraity. 


Recommendation 114.— That , in order to safeguard the interests of Moslem 
students, men having an intimate knowledge of the conditions of their lives should 
be on the Senate to regulate their courses of studies. 

Recommendation 115.— That , in order to increase the number of Moslems 
qualified to sit on the Senate , a school of Islamic Studies should bo created by, 
or in connexion with , the University. 

Recommendation 116.— That well-known Moslem scholars should be 
eligible for appointment on the Senate , even though they may not be graduates. 

Recommendation 117.— That the ratio of the number of Moslem senators 
to the total number of Indian senators should be equal to the ratio of the Mussal- 
man population of Bengal to the total population. 

116. The executive government of the University is vested in the 
Representation of Moslems on Syndicate. The Syndicate consists of the Vice- 
the Syndicate of the Calcutta Chancellor ot the University, the Director of 
University. Public Instruction to the Government of Bengal, 

and 16 of the ex-officio or ordinary Fellows of the University, who are elected 
for a periol of one year partly by the Senate and partly by the Faculties, 
We desire to draw the attention of Government to the fact that, under these 
conditions, it is almost impossible for any Moslem to become a member of 
the Syndicate. We, therefore, recommend— 

Recommendation 118.— That the Moslem Fellows of the University should 
be allowed to nominate one representative on the Syndicate from among 
themselves. 

Recommendation 119.— That there should be at least one Moslem member 
on every Board of Studies. 


117. It is necessary that text-books containing expressions which are 
Moslems should be represented repugnant to Moslem taste and feelings should not 

on the Board of Studies for Sau- be included amongst the text-books which are 
skritic languages. studied in the various University courses. We, 

therefore, invite the attention of Government and the University authorities 
to the necessity for adequate Moslem representation on the Board of Studies 
for Sanskritic languages, as this Board selects the text-books in Bengali, the 
study of that language being compulsory on all students for the University 
examinations. 

118. We desire to remind Government of the fact that when the Carmi¬ 

chael Professorship of Ancient Indian History and 
Carmichael Professorship. Culture was created, it was created not only for 

the benefit of Sanskritists but for the benefit of students of history generally. 
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We note that when this chair was last filled a Sanskritisfc was appointed 
for a period of nine years. Indian history and culture is not merely the 
history of the Hindus, and it is essential not only in the interests of Moslems 
but of scholarship generally, that the holders of the professorship should not be 
exclusively those who are only competent to deal with the Hindu period. 
We recommend :— 

Recommendation. 120.— r J'hat no prqfessor should be appointed for more than 
two years, and that a SanskriHst and a scholar acquainted with the history 
of Musalman civilisation should be appointed to the professorship alternately. 
We also urge that in fairness to Moslems the next occupant of the chair should 
be the la tier. 


119. We desire to draw the attention of Government to the fact that 


Representation of Modems o.i 
the governing bodies of colleges. 


Moslems are seldom represented on the govern¬ 
ing bodies of colleges. We suggest :— 


Recommendation 121.— That the present rules regulating the appoint ments 
of these bodies s/ould be re-drafted, so as to make it possible to appoint as 
members Moslems icho can take an interest in college affairs. 

Colleges should make provisiou 120. We urge on Government the importance 

for the teaching of Arabic uud of affiliating the Dacca and Presidency Colleges in 
Per * ian ' Arabic and Persian up to the M. A. Standard, 

and we recommend :— 

Recommendation 122 .— That no college should be given a grant-in-aid, 
unless there are professors of Arabic and Persian and Urdu on its staff, and that 
in order to enable the aided colleges to make this provision increased grants 
should be given where necessary. 

121 . We desire to draw the attention of Government to the fact that 

„ ,. ... certain combinations of subjects e.q., History, 

u jects congema to os ems. Philosophy and Logic particularly appeal to Moslem 

students. We suggest that the courses provided in Government Colleges 
should be such as to allow Moslem students to choose sucli combinations. 

122 . We invito the attention of Government and University to the fact 
that there is no provision for studying the history of Islamic civilisation in any 
of the University courses below the M. A. standard. We therefore, re¬ 
commend— 

Recommendation 123.— That provision should be made for the inclusion of 
this subject in the B. A. course ; and that as regards the I. A. course an element¬ 
ary study of this subject might be made alternative icith the study of Greek and 
Roman history note prescribed. 


123. We draw the attention of Government and the University authori¬ 
ties to the fact that Moslems are not often appointed 
by the University to be examiners or paper-setters 
in subjects other than Arabic and Persian We 

recommend :— 


M"diems and the Calcutta 
versiti examinations. 


Uui- 


Rkcommendation 124.— That as there are many qualified Moslems, more 
of them should be appointed as examiners and papier-setters. 

Recommendation 125.— That roll-numbers should be used instead of the 
names of candidates on answer papers. 

Recommendation 126.— That college authorities should be asked to make 
arrangements for the readmission of students who fail at their examinations for 
reasons other than incapacity. 

124. We wish to point out to Government that in spite of the growing 

recognition of the value of hostels, the actual 
modatk>n° r 1DCreased hostel aocow ' accommodation provided for Moslem students in 

Bengal is inadequate to their requirements. W# 
consider that all students not living with parents or with guardians who 
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will definitely assume responsioility for their wards, should live in supervi¬ 
sed hostels. The need of such hostels is urgent all over the Presidency. 
We wish to make the following recommendations :— 

Recommendation 127. —That all Government colleges should have separate 
Moslem hostels attached to them. 

Recommendation 128. —That liberal grants should be given to enable 
aided colleges to provide hostel accommodation for Moslems. 

Recommendation 129. —That the University authorities should impress 
on the authorities of private colleges the necessity for providing hostel j accommo¬ 
dation for Moslems. 


125. We desire to draw the attention of Government and the University 
. authorities to the rules and regulations by which 

College hostel! 1 * Univer8lty Law the Law College hostel is governed. Although 

this hostel was built very largely from public 
funds no Moslem is permitted to reside therein. We do not think that the 
provision of a mess is a satisfactory substitute for accommodation in the 
Law College hostel. 


The reservation of places in 
college* for Moslem students. 


Recommendation 130. 
total number of places shall 
Recommendation 131 
college in ivhich 25 per cent 
students. 


126. In order to ensure that Moslems will 
be able to secure admission into colleges. We 
recommend— 

—That in Government colleges 25 per cent, of the 
be reserved for Moslems. 

,—That no grant-in-aid should he given to any 
of the available places are not reserved for Moslem 


We suggest that if these recommendations are given effect to, a date may 
be fixed after which the places reserved for Moslems, which have not been 
filled, should be opened to students of other communities. 

127. We consider that the number of scholar- 
c io ar* up*. ships provided is not sufficient, considering the 

backwardness of the Moslem community. We recommend— 


Recommendation 132. —That six additional junior scholarships for Mos¬ 
lems of the value of Rs. 10 each should be established. 

Recommendation 133. —That two of these scholarships, should be reserved 
for the Dacca Division and one for each of the other divisions. 

Recommendation 134. —That four more senior scholarships of Rs. 12 each 
should be established for Moslems. 

Recommendation 135. —That one of these scholarships should be reserved 
for the Presidency Division , one for the Burdwan Division and two for the 
Eastern divisions. 


Recommendation 136. —That eight post-graduate scholarships for Moslems 
of Rs. 30 each should be established; and that these should be tenable for 
two years in the Dacca or Presidency Colleges. 

Recommendation 137. —That a system of junior and senior stipends 
(i distinct from scholarships) should be established, that the holders of these 
stipends should not be designated scholars; that the stipends should be junior 
and senior. 


Recommendation 138. —That the junior stipends should be awarded on the 
results of the Matriculation examination and that the senior stipends shoxdd be 
awarded by the Director oj Public Instruction at his own discretion. 


128. The question of establishing a college at Murshidabad was raised at 

the meetings of Bengal Presidency Muhammadan 
Mur*hidabad SeSted Collef,re at Education Conference held in Dacca in April 1914. 

It was brought before the Committee by 
Khan Bahadur Diwan Khundkar Fazl-i-Rabbi. The Hon’ble Nawab Syed 
Nawab Ali Chaudhury, Khan Bahadur and the Secretary went to Murshidabad 
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to investigate the matter. They found that it would: be impossible to 
establish a college at Murshidabad without the expenditure of large sums 
from the public funds. In the circumstances we passed that following resolu¬ 
tion :— 

Recommendation 139 .—That this Committee respectfully point out to 
Government that the Nawnb Bahadur s Institution at Murshidabad provides 
free high school education for boys without distiction of caste or creed , and 
provision has been made in this school for the teaching of Sanskrit to accommo¬ 
date those boys who desire to study this language; also that hostel accommodation 
has been provided for Hindu boys. The Committee therefore respectfully urge 
Government to impress on the authorities of the Berhampur College that in 
fairness to Moslem students provision should be made in that college for the 
teaching of Urdu , Persian and Arabic , and that hostel accommodation for Moslem 
students should be provided in connexion with that college. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Technical Education. 

129. We regret to notice the small number of Moslem students in the 
various professional colleges and technical institutions. With regard to 
professional colleges we feel that adequate facilities are not afforded to the 
Mussalman community in consideration of the fact that the community has 
only recently begun to take any interest at all in collegiate education. 

Moslems and the Medical 130 ’ With re g ard to the Medical College, 

College, Calcutta. Calcutta, wo make the following recommenda¬ 

tions :— 

Recommendation 140.— That Moslems, who have passed the Matriculation 
examination should he eligible for admission into the Medical College. 

In this connexion we wish co point out that the Matriculation examina¬ 
tion is the qualifying examination for admission into the Medical College. 
Candidates with this qualification cannot secure admission. We request 
Government to inquire into the matter and to take steps to ensure that 
qualified Moslems are not rejected. We also recommend :— 

Recommendation 141.— That Government should establish six scholarships 
of the value of Bs. 20 a month each tenable for a full course in the Calcutta 
Medical College. 

Moslems and technical and 131. We suggest that the reasons why 

industrial schools. Moslems do not take advantage of the existing 

technical and industrial schools are— 

(1) the poverty of the community ; 

(2) the difficulty of finding employment after completing the ! course of 

study in such institutions. 

We have been told that not one ex-student of the Sibpur College is 
employed on the East Indian Railway. If this is ti-ue we cannot but suppose 
that such a remarkable state of affairs is due to the fact that the work of this 
institution has been too much directed towards preparing students for the 
Public Works Department, District Board work, etc. With these con¬ 
siderations before us we record the following resolutions :— 

Recommendation 142.— Tfiat the expenses of the courses of engineering 
colleges and schools must be reduced. 

Recommendation 143.— That if it is not possible to increase the number of 
posts recruited from engineering colleges for the Public Works Department , 
District Boards , etc., an attempt should be made to bring the courses of these 
institutions into line with the requirements of railway companies , electrical 
firms, and commercial bodies ivho employ engineers. 

Recommendation 144.— That arrangements should be made for the residence 
of Moslem students ivho attend engineering colleges. 

132. With regard to to industrial education, we think it desirable to remind 
Government that while in the Moslem community cultivators are in a large 
majority there are many Mussalman artisans. We consider that when provision 
is being made for industrial training, care should be taken that boys are not 
taught trades or callings which they will never follow. Again the pupils of 
industrial schools are not likely to persevere with their studies, unless they 
can earn something during the period of their training, nor will the training 
be of very much use to a boy, unless at the end of his school career he is 
able to get some money with which he can start a trade. We make the 
following recommendations for the consideration of Government. 

Recommendation 145.— That agricultural schools with model farms attached 
may be started at suitable centres for the children of iotedars and cultivators. 

Recommendation 146.— That industrial schools might be opened for the 
children of artisans. 
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Recommendation i47. —That stipends should he awarded to the pupils of 
industrial schools during their course of training. 

Recommendation 148. —That arrangements should he made whereby a hoy 
could obtain an advance from a co-operative credit society at the conclusion of 
his school course to enable him to purchase modern tools with which to practise 
his calling. 

133. In recording the above resolutions we desire to remind Government 
that it is from the agricultural classes that colleges and high schools get their 
Moslem students. While therefore we consider it to be most desirable that 
cultivators as such should be given every opportunity of improving their 
methods and thus becoming more prosperous, we think it equally necessary 
that more promising boys of these classes should be given every chapce of 
continuing their education beyond the primary stage up to any standard of 
which they may show themselves capable. If the Moslem community of 
Bengal is to occupy the position which it should fill in the community 
generally, the basis of education must be sound, but there must also be a 
ladder, for those who can climb it, leading from the village primary school to 
the university or professional college. 



CHAPTER IX. 


The Education of Girls. 

134. The question of the education of Muhammadan girls is full of 
difficulties. A glance at the second part of Table II which is at< ached to this 
report will show how for Moslem girls are educated in the recognized schools 
of Bengal. We think that the time has now arrived when Government should 
definitely assume the responsibility for such schemes for the education of 
Moslem girls as it may be found desirable to inaugurate. The policy of 
aiding private enterprise should be continued but much more is required. 

135. We are very definitely of the opinion that a separate system of 

schools will have to be established and maintained 
neLTy ra ‘ e8y8tera C ‘ 100U U £ot . Moslem g irls - I* the schools which already 

exist Moslem girls do not find a congenial atmo¬ 
sphere so that, for the present at any rate, it will be necessary to establish 
and maintain schools which admit none but the daughters of Moslems. We 
understand that in some districts Moslem girls attend the ordinary girls 
schools. We have no desire to discourage such a tendency, but we make 
the following recommendations for the consideration of Government :— 

Recommendation 149.— That while recognising the general necessity for a 
distinct system of schools for Moslem girls, the Committee do not desire to dis¬ 
courage the attendance of Moslem girls at primary schools, provided that they 
can attend such institutions without forfeiting respect. 

Recommendation 150.— Thai by way of making the instruction given at the 
ordinary primary schools more congenial to Moslem parents, Jor the education 
of their girls, it is suggested that promsion should be made for giving such girls 
religious instruction in accordance with the principles advocated in connexion 
with the primary education of Moslem boys. It is also pointed out that the 
arrangements in schools ichere there are Hindu teachers are sometimes offen¬ 
sive to Moslems. The Committee feel that anything which is calculated to offend 
Moslems should be scrupulously avoided especially in those schools which 
Moslems might wish to use for the education of their girls. 

Recommendation 151.— That ichere it is not possible to establish separate 
primary schools for girls, ordinary primary school teachers should be encouraged 
to undertake the separate instruction of Moslem girls. 

Recommendation 152.— That where a Moslem icoman is willing to under¬ 
take the instruction of girls, she should not, as a condition of receiving grant, be 
made to appear before a male inspecting officer. 

Recommendation 153.— That the girls reading in the ordinary primary 
schools should be allowed to use the readers in use in maktabs. 

Recommendation 154.— 1'hat seeing that maktabs are already used to 
a considerable extent by Moslem girls, these institutions might be made more 
attractive by providing for some general instruction in sewing. 

Recommendation 155.— That the object to be aimed at is, that wherever 
there is a demand there should be established a school for girls liberally aided 
from, public funds ; that there should be, in every subdivision, at least one special 
school for Moslem girls; that these schools should be aided schools in the sense 
that they should be under the control of local committees, but Govern neat should 
be asked to bear the total cost of these institutions. 

136. We feel that some reforms are necessary in the inspecting staff 
Changes recommended in tlie of girls schools ; we consequently make the folio w- 

I aspect mg Stuff. ing recommendations :— 

Recommendation 156.— That some Moslem ladies should be included among 
the Assistant Inspectresses of the Presidency. We hold that such ladies are 
available and that, if necessary , special terms should be offered. 

Recommendation 157.— That European ladies in the Indian Educational 
Service might be deputed to Hyderabad and other places for ihe purposes of 
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studying the special needs of Moslem girls and the methods by which those needs 
might be met. 

Recommendation 158 .—That the lady inspecting officers of the Education 
Department should try and visit the leading Moslem ladies of their localities for 
the purpose of interesting them in the education of Moslem girls. 

137. Nawab A. F. M. Abdur Rahman and the Hon’ble Mr. A. K. 

.... , , ...... . Ghuznavi thought that good model schools should 

Dacca. > )e provided at Dacca and Calcutta for Moslem girls. 

The Committee generally agreed with the princi¬ 
ples but there was much discussion regarding the detailed arrangements for 
these schools. The discussion was based on a note on the subject which had 
been prepared by the Hon'ble Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi. The following conclu¬ 
sions were ultimately arrived at :— 


Recommendation 159. — That there should he established—both in 
Calcutta and Dacca—a model school managed by Government and conducted on 
purdah lines. 


Recommendation 160. — That these schools , should, to begin with, provide 
for a six years course starting from the infant year course and teaching the 
following subjects :— 


(i) Religious instruction , inc uding the Koran ; 

(ii) Vernacular (either Urdu or Bengali) ; 

(iii) Elementary arithmetic; 

(iv) Rudiments of history and geography ; 

(v) Cookery; 

(vi) Sewing, knitting an / embroidery ; 

(vii) Elementary domestic hygiene and house keeping. 

(viii) Drawing from inanimate objects. 

That provision should be made for teaching English and Persian as optional 
subjects ; and that modern methods of infant school teaching should be employed 
in the schools. 

Recommendation 161.— That these institutions should be developed . as 
demand arises , to provide higher instruction for girls. 

Recommendation 162. —That from the beginning the school should be 
staffed with a view to providing for this development . and that a Moslem lady 
graduate should be engaged, as Principal from the first. 

Recommendation 163. —That residential accommodation should be provided 
for boarders, and that suitable conveyance arrangements should be made for day 
scholars. 

Recommendation 164. —That there should be a committee of management 
consisting oj representative Moslem gentlemen and a hoard of lady visitors. 

Recommendation 165. —That a start should be made in hired quarters and 
that Government should jirovide the. schools with suitable buildings as soon as 
funds permit. 

Recommendation 166. —That fees should be charged at the rate of Rs. 2 in 
the lower division and Rs. 4 in the higher division, both fees to be inclusive of 
the conveyance charges (these are of course the fees for tuition ; boarding fees will 
have to be fixed later). 

Recommendation 167. —That examinationp should be conducted at certain 
stages oj the school course by the school staff assisted by the lady inspecting 
staff; that certificates should be awarded at the end of the junior and senior 
courses and that these should he countersigned by the Director of Public 
Instruction. 


138. We wish to bring to the notice of Government the difficulties 
Purdah arrangements fur Moslem experienced by Moslem ladies when sitting for 

public examinations and to recommend : — 


female examinees. 


Recommendation 168.— That, the University of Calcutta should be asked , 
when necessary , to make special arrangements for examinations under strictly 
purdah conditions for Moslem ladies. 
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Recommendation 169. —That the Education Department should try and 
arrange with the Cambridge and Oxford Syndicates for special facilities for the 
examination of Moslem girls or ladies under purdah conditions. 

139. We suggest that Moslem ladies might be induced to take more 

interest in education, if they were encouraged by 
Scholarships. scholarships. We recommeod 

Recommendation 170. —That scholarships should be reserved for Moslem 
girls at all stages and that special scholarships should be attached to the model 
schools. 

140. One of the greatest obstacles in the way of the education of 

Teachers. Moslem girls at present is the difficulty of obtain¬ 

ing qualified Moslem female teachers. We recom¬ 
mend— 

Recommendation 171. —That a beginning should be made by the establish¬ 
ment both in Calcutta and Dacca of department ally managed training schools 
for teachers conducted strictly on purdah lines and confined to Moslem ladies. 

Recommendation 172. —That provision should be made for residential 
accommodation as also for the conveyance of non-boarders.. 

Recommendation 173.— That stipends should be provided at the rates of 
Bs. 30 for boarders and Bs. 20 for day-scholars. 

Recommendation 174.-— That the qualification for admission should be 
carefully scrutinized with a view to the exclusion of those who might be consi¬ 
dered undesirable. 

Recommendation 175. —That a candidate for admission should be able to 
read and write in Bengali or Urdu. 

Recommendation 176. —That the minimum course should be three years, 
though a student might be kept longer , if this were considered necessary. 

Recommendation 177. —That the standard to be attained at the end of the 
course should be the lower primary standard or its equivalent. 

Recommendation 178. —That the staff should be ladies suitably qualified 
and remunerated , preferably , but not necessarily , Moslems. 

141. We wish to make it quite clear that our view is that the training 
school discussed in the previous section should be quite separate from the 
model schools. We are of opinion :— 

Recommendation 179. —That if there is any demand for the training of 
Moslem ladies to be secondary school teachers, this provision should be made 
at the Government training college for women secondary school teachers, 
such arrangements being made as to make the work there congenial to Moslems. 

142. We realize that it would be difficult for all the teachers who may 
wish to be trained and to join the training classes at Dacca and Calcutta. 
We therefore recommend :— 

Recommendation 180. —That classes for the training of women teachers 
should also be started in connexion icith the schools for Moslem girls in head¬ 
quarters toivns. 

143. We gather from the report of the Department of Public Instruc- 

Zanana teaching. tidh, 1913-14 that the system of zanana teaching 

is full of promise for the future. The system of 
house visitation seems to be popular in Western Bengal and thp system of 
family gatherings seems to be popular in the Eastern Divisions. 

We make the following recommendations :— 

Recommendation 181. That the number of peripatetic Moslem teachers in 
Calcutta ts very small and should be doubled at once. 

Recommendation 182. —That there should be mahalla schools in Moslem 
Mahalla Schools. localities conducted by Moslem mistresses or, where 

this cannot be secured , by elderly Moslem male 


teachers. 
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Recommendation 183.— That there should he a number of rewards especi¬ 
ally intended for Moslem pupils passing out of these schools. 

Recommendation 184. —That there should be a certificate examination for 
those girls and ladies who receive education in purdah icith their parents and 
guardians , and that rewards should be given to those obtaining certificates. 

144. We draw the attention of Government to th6 need of suitable books 
for Moslem girls in the various stages of education. We venture to remind 
Government of the steps taken by Mr. Earle to provide certain books for use 
in Moslem zananas and to make the'following recommendations :— 

Recommendation 185. —That the books prepared for Moslem zanana classes 
should be printed as soon as possible. 

Recommendation 183. —That the special maktab readers that were pre¬ 
pared for the Eastern Bengal and Assam Government should be used in Moslem 
girls schools. 
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CHAPTER X, 

Religious and Moral Instruction. 

145. The Committee are aware that this subject was fully discussed 
at the Conference of Moral Education held at Dacca in January 1912 and at 
Calcutta in December 1912. The President informed the Committee that 
the results of the discussions at these conferences had been forwarded to the 
Government of India. We feel, however that our work will be incomplete 
unless we make some recommendations for the consideration of Government 
on this subject. We have therefore resolved :— 

Recommendation 187.— That moral education for Moslems cannot he 
separated from religious education and that a manual should he prepared to help 
teachers to give such instruction. 

Recommendation 188.— That as moral education cannot he given to 
Moslems except by a Moslem teacher, it is necessary that there should be two or 
more teachers on the staff of each school to see to the moral and intellectual 
progress of the Moslem boys; that these teachers should be men of the highest 
character imbued ivith a love for their vocation. In this connexion the Com¬ 
mittee desire to draio the attention of this Government to the fact that the 
prospects of teachers are not good, and unless they are appreciably improved 
Modem teachers will not be attracted to the educational service. 

Recommendation 189.— That if teachers' guilds are formed, as ivas suggest¬ 
ed at the Conference on Moral and Religious Education in schools held in 
Bengal in 1912 , Moslems must be represented thereon. 

Recommendation 190.— That the Committee icish to point out to Govern¬ 
ment that the house system, if adopted for Indian Schools, involves the establish¬ 
ment of houses for Moslems supervised by Moslem teachers. 

Recommendation 191.— That if school societies are formed as teas 
suggested by the Conference on Moral Education these societies should be carefully 
supervised and that no discussion in which the religion of Islam is involved 
should be alloiced to take place unless a Moslem teacher is present. 

Recommendation 192.— That Moslem pupils in all schools and colleges 
should be required to wear their distinctive dress including a cap. 

Recommendation 193. —That dramatic performances should not be 
encouraged in schools in ichich there are Moslem boys; but that there is no 
objection to the boys learning dialogues, recitations, etc. 

Recommendation 194. —That in all schools, facilities should be given for 
Moslem students to perform their daily devotions ; and that a room in the school 
or a house in the compound should be set apart for this purpose. 

Recommendation 195.— That in every secondary school one period of 30 
minutes should be set apart for religious instruction on alternate days, and 
that the necessary provision should be made for this instruction in the school 
time-table. 

Recommendation 196. —That religious observances should be strictly enfor¬ 
ced in Moslem hostels attached to public institutions; and that these hostels 
should be placed under superintendents icho fully realise the responsibilities 
with which they are entrusted. 

Recommendation 197. —That the Moslem Institutes, both in Calcutta and 
Dacca, are valuable institutions; but that they are both badly in need of 
furniture and libraries. The Committee recommend that Government should 
give substantial aid to these institutions to enable them to provide these 
necessities. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Miscellaneous. 

146. We wish to bring to the notice of Government that the Syedpur 

Trust Estate now pays three per cent, of its 

Syedpur Trust Estate. revenues to the general rate fund. We think that 

this percentage is too high and suggest that Government should fo’ego this 
charge. 

147. It has been suggested that this report should be circulated to 
local Anjumans in order that they might express their views on the recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee before they are finally submitted to Government. 
We think that the views of local Anjumans are adequately set forth in the 
previous pages and feel that no useful purpose would be served by circulating 
the report. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Conclusion. 

148. In conclusion and for convenience of reference we set forth below 
under appropriate heads all the resolutions which we passed in the course 
of our deliberations. 


I. —The general policy. 

Resolution 1. —That while it is necessary to maintain special institutions 
for Moslems it is undesirable to develop further a system of education for this 
community separate from that of other communities. The existing systems 
should be carefully examined to see where they fail to satisfy members of the 
community and necessary modifications should be introduced. 

II. —Primary education. 

A.—Ordinary primary sohools. 

Resolution 2. —That the representation of Moslems on the education and 
finance committees of district boards is not sufficient to ensure that the 
interests of the Moslem community are not neglected. The number of 
Moslems on both these committees should be increased. 

Resolution 3. —That of the deputy inspectors at district headquarters, one 
should always be a Moslem, and that there should always be both on the 
district board and on its education and finance committee a Moslem Deputy 
Inspector of schools who is stationed at the district headquarters. 

Resolution 4. —That in selecting the three non-members of the board for 
the education committee, due regard should be paid to the interests of 
Moslems. 

Resolution 5, —That as three members of the education committee are 
elected from members of the district board itself, it is very necessary from 
the point of view of Mussalmans that they should be adequately represented 
on district boards. We recommend that the number of Moslem members on 
district boards should bare the same ratio to the total number of members cn 
the board as the Moslem population bears to the t.otal population of the 
district. 

Resolution 6. —That there should be greater Moslem representation on 
the finance committees of district boards. 

Resolution 7. —That the number of Moslem deputy inspectors should be 
increased, so that in each division the ratio of the number of Moslem deputy 
inspectors to the total number of deputy inspectors should be the same as 
the ratio of the Moslem population to the total population of the division. 

Resolution 8. —That in primary schools the last period of each day shall 
be set aside for moral instruction. 

Resolution 9. —That during this period Moslem boys should be given 
such instruction as will tend to make them good Moslems, 

Resolution 10. —That this religious instruction should be given by the 
molla attached to a local mosque (or if such a molla cannot be found, by some 
resident of the locality to whom a suitable sum should be paid as remunera¬ 
tion). This religious teacher should be regarded as a member of the school 
staff and should lie paid from the school funds. A whole-time Moslem 
teacher should be appointed on the staff of any school in which the number of 
Moslem boys would justify such an appointment. This teacher should give 
the necessary moral instruction. 

Resolution 11. —That in all primary schools, work should be suspended 
for one hour on Fridays to enable Moslem boys to say their Junta prayers, on 
other days in the week work should be suspended for half an hour to enable 
Moslem boys tc say their midday prayers. 
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Resolution 12. —That manuals for religious instruction should be prepared 
in the vernaculars of the province for the guidance of the teachers. 

Resolution 13. —That Moslenis should be adequately represented on the 
Text-Book Committee which is to be formed for the whole presidency. 

Resolution 14. —That no book should be rejected as a text-book on 
account of its containing words conveying ideas or sentiments peculiar to 
Moslems, or such words in common use among them as have not an exact 
equivalent in current Bengali. 

Resolution 15. —That Moslem authors should be allowed to submit their 
books to the Text-book Committee in manuscript. 

Resolution lG. —That Government should encourage authors to publish 
Bengali books which are Moslem in character. 

Resolution 17. —That readers prescribed for maktabs shall also be pre- 
cribed as alternative readers in lower primary schools. 

Resolution 18. —That more lower and upper primary scholorships should 
be reserved for Moslems. 

Resolution 19. —Thac the system of awarding the scholarships should be 
carefully checked. 

Resolution 20. —That the medium of instruction in primary schools must 
be the vernacular of the boys, that is, Bengali, excepting in the case of 
schools in Calcutta, Dacca and Murshidabad or other localities in which Urdu 
is the vernacular of Moslems. 

Resolution 21. —That while accepting the view that Bengali is ordinarily 
the medium of instruction in primary schools we feel that some provision 
should be made for the teaching of elementary Urdu as a help to imparting 
religious instruction, but that this provision should not necessarily involve 
introduction of Urdu readers into the schools. 


B.—Maktabs. 

Resolution 22. —That the curriculum for maktabs should be so arranged 
that a Moslem boy after completing it will be in the same position with 
regard to secular learning as a boy who has completed the lower primary 
course. 

Resolution 23. —That the curriculum shown as an Appendix to this report 
mhy be regarded as suitable for maktabs subject to the proviso that such 
modifications shall be carried out in it as may be deemed to be necessary when 
a uniform vernacular curriculum has been prescribed for the whole Presidency. 

Resolution 21. —That model maktabs should be established in each of 
the thanas of the Presidency in which there is a preponderance of Moslems. 

Resolution 25. —That these maktabs should be under the control and 
management of the district boards exactly as board lower primary schools are. 

Resolution 26. —That these maktabs should be of the type of board lower 
primary schools. 

Resolution 27. —That the staff of a maktab for fifty boys or less should 
consist of at least two trained teachers, one for general subjects and the 
other for Urdu and the Koran. Both should be Moslems if possible. Addi¬ 
tional teachers should be appointed for every 25 boys. 

Resolution 28. —That training schools for maktab teachers should be 
started in localities having not less than 150 maktabs. 

Resolution 29. —That the staff of such a training school should be 
Moslems as far as possible and that a Qari or Hafiz should be appointed 
in addition to the staff required for secular subjects. 

Resolution 30. —That this committee wish to emphasise the need for 
practising maktabs in connection with these training schools in which the 
teachers in training can practise under conditions which prevail in ordinary 
maktabs. 

Resolution 31. —That th« term “ mianji ” should no longer be used to 
designate teachers in maktabs but that these teachers should in future be 
known as “ moallims 

Resolution 32 .—That each district should be given a special Sub-Inspector 
of schools for the supervision of maktabs. 
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Resolution 33. —That where there are more than 90 maktabs in a district, 
an Assistant Sub-Inspector should be appointed on the general basis of an 
Assistant Sub-Inspector of schools for every 90 maktabs. 

Resolution 34 .—That the salary of the Sub-Inspector should be Rs. 60 
and that of the Assistant Sub-Inspector Rs. 40 and that travelling allowance 
should be paid in accordance with the conditions of the Civil Service 
Regulations. 

Resolution 35 .—That the rates of pay recommended in the previous 
recommendation being much higher than those of inspecting maulvis it is 
desirable that men of higher qualifications should be appointed. To be quali¬ 
fied for the past a candidate should at least have passed the final madrasah 
examination aad have a working knowledge of English. 

Resolution 36. —That a maktab scholarship examination should be estab¬ 
lished on similar lines to the primary scholarship examination. 

Resolution 37. —That a number of scholarships of Rs. 3 per month 
tenable for two years in upper p-imarv classes of high and middle schools, or 
in training schools or in Government-aided Madrasahs should be provided. 

Resolution 38. —That these schoiai ships should be renewable for a 
further period of two years. 

Resolution 39. —That Teacher’s manuals should be prepared at Govern¬ 
ment expense for the use of jnoallims in training. 

Resolution 40. —That these manuals should be prepared both in Urdu 
and Bengali. 

Resolution 41. —That special readers of a definitely Moslem character 
should be prescribed for use in maktabs, and that these readers should also 
shall be prescribed as alternative text-books in lower primary schools. 

Resolution 42 .—That the district board grants to maktabs should be 
shown under a separate head in the district board budget. 

Resolution 43; —That the proposition statement for district board grants 
to maktabs should be prepared in consultation with the special Sub-Inspector 
and with the concurrence of the Assistant. Inspector of Schools for Muham¬ 
madan Education. 

Resolution 44(a). —That maktabs Having all four classes of a lower 
primary school shall be eligible for a minimum grant of Rs. 6. 

( b) That maktabs having all but the highest class shall be eligible for a 
minimum gram of Rs. 4. 

(c) That maktabs having only tho two lowest classes shall be eligible for a 
grant _of Rs. 2 ; that maktabs having only two olasses shall not be required 
to entertain two teachers. 

Resolution 45. —That the returns for maktabs from' the various districts 
should be kept separate from the returns for primary schools, as already is the 
case in the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions. 


Ill—Secondary education. 

Resolution 46. —That schools should be started at convenient centres in 
rural areas largely inhabited by Moslems. 

Resolution 47. —That liberal capital and recurring grants should be given 
to schools started in these localities. 

Resolution 48 .—That the Government capital grant should be three- 
quarters of the total initial cost of starting the schools, and that in backward 
localities it might even bear a higher proportion than this to the total initial 
expenditure. 

Resolution 49. —That inspecting officers should take into consideration 
the local conditions when reporting on a school in a backward locality for the 
] urpose of rcognition by the University. 

Resolution 50 .—That the difficulty of convert ng middle schools to high 
schools on account of the loss of the district board grant should be removed 
at an early date by subsidising such schools from provincial revenues or by 
some other method. 

Resolution 51. —That some arrangements should be made which would 
allow a boy to continue his career even he happens to fail to p&ss the Matri¬ 
culation examination for the first time he appears. 
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Resolution 52. —That there should be at least two Moslems on the 
managing committee of every Government school ; and that where inspecting 
officers are appointed members of these committees the Assistant Inspector 
of Schools for Moslem Education should be appointed. 

Resolution 53 —That the adequate representation of Moslems on the 
managing committees of high schools should be made a condition of receiving 
grant-in-aid from public funds. 

Resolution 54. —That the committee recommend that in Eastern Bengal 
districts not less than 6 out of 10, and in Western Bengal not less than 4 
out of 10, members of managing committees of aided schools should be 
Moslems. 

Resolution 55. —That the University should insist on the adequate 
representation of Moslems on the managing committees before granting 
recognition to any new school. 

Resolution 56. —That in the case of those schools already recognised, 
the University should notify the authorities that as vacancies occur on the 
school committees Moslems should be appointed, until the community is 
adequately represented. 

Resolution 57. —That Moslems should be well represented on all visting 
committees so that attention may be given to the interests of Moslem 
pupils. 

Resolution 58. —That in view of the fact that there is no Government 
secondary school which is not attended by some Moslem boys, there should 
be appointed a sufficient number of Moslem teachers, not only to see to the 
interest of the Moslem boys already in the school, but also to encourage 
other Moslem boys to join these schools. 

Resolution 59. —That Moslem graduates are not numerous and therefore 
qualified Moslems cannot be procured for the salary now paid to school 
teachers. Moslem graduates should be offered a higher initial salary to 
induce them to take up teaching work in Government schools. 

Resolution 60. —That when any grants-in-aid are made Government 
should make it a con lition that a sufficient number of Moslem teachers are 
employed on the school staff. 

Resolution 61 .—That when making grants-in-aid Government should 
take into consideration the fact that higher rates of pay have to be given to 
Moslems than to Hindus. 

Resolution 62 .—That inspectors of schools should carefully note on the 
representation of Moslems on the staff's of schools recognised or requiring 
recognition, when sending in reports to the University. 

Resolution 63. —That Moslems should be appointed as head masters of 
Government sclioo s until at least half of these posts are filled up by 
members of this community. 

Resolution 64 .—That with a view to improving the general efficiency of 
high schools, European head masters should be appointed to selected high 
schools in Bengal as is the case in Bombay Presidency and in other 
provinces of India. 

Resolution 65 .—That Government when making grants-in-aid to high 
schools started or maintained by Moslems should make sufficiently large 
grants to enable these schools to maintain Moslem head masters. 

Resolution 66 .—That Urdu should be recognised by the University of 
Calcutta as a second language for those whose vernacular is not Urdu. 

Resolution 67. —That in order to place Moslem boys on an equality 
with non-Moslem boys with regard to the stud> of languages, the study of 
a language other than English and a vernacular should be made compulsory 
for pupils of all grades from class V to X inclusive (class X being the 
Matriculation class). 

Resolution 68 .—That in all schools in which there are Moslem pupils 
provision should be made, according to the requirements of the pupils, for 
instruction in Arabic, Persian and Urdu in all classes from V to X. 

Resolution 69 .—That a Muhammadan graduate with knowledge of 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu should be appointed.to the staff'of every school 
in which Arabic, Persian and Urdu are taught in order that he may super¬ 
vise the work of the maulvis. 
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Resolution 70. —That the University should take the necessary steps 
for the exclusion of the Arabic portion from the Intermediate and b.a. 
courses in Persian. 

Resolution 71. —That the Arabic and Persian courses should be modified 
in order to make the standard of difficulty for students of these languages 
the same as the standard of difficulty for the students of the other classical 
languages. We suggest that this matter requires the very early attention 
of the authorities. 

Resolution 72. —That the study of Arabic, Persian or Urdu being 
necessary for Moslem boys, competent teachers of these languages with a 
working knowledge of English should be appointed to all Government schools. 

Resolution 73. —That it should be made a condition of grant-in-aid 
that such teachers are maintained in aided schools. 

Resolution 74. —That the University should make the maintenance of 
such teachers a condition for recognition. 

Resolution 75.- -That training classes for high school maulvis should 
be started as soon as [ossible ; that these training classes should be opened 
in connexion with the training colleges at Dacca and Calcutta and should be 
under the superintendence of a man whose vernacular is Urdu and who 
has a knowledge of Arabic. Persian and English ; that maulvis should be 
instructed in the modern methods of teaching classical languages, and 
should also learn how to speak Urdu properly. 

Resolution 76. —That special contributions should be made from the 
public revenues for the purpose of enabling Moslem boys to take greater 
advantage of the secondary school system ; that these contributions should 
take the form of grants made to .boys to enable them to continue theii 
education ; that these grants should be awarded on conditions both of 
capacity and need ; and that in this connection we desire to invite the 
attention of Government to the scheme recently proposed by the Commis¬ 
sioner of Sindh for the encouragement of secondary education among the 
Moslems of that province, and to state that in our opinion a similar scheme 
should be adopted for Bengal. 

Resolution 77. —That the income of the Mohsin Fund now devoted to the 
maintenance of certain Government Madrasahs should be set free for provi¬ 
ding scholarships for short fee payments in colleges ; but that this should 
not exclude the reconsideration of the allotment, if a more urgent need arises 
later. 

Resolution 78. —That the rules regarding free studentships should be 
altered so as to allow free-studentships to be granted to Moslems up to a 
limit of 8 per cent, of the total school enrolment and there should be no 
prescribed maximum for the number of Moslems admitted free on the above 
basis. 

Resolution 79. —That the condition of merit should not be interpreted so 
as to exclude Moslem boys from the advantages of this rule when they first 
apply for admission to schools ; that the head master should test the capa¬ 
city of the boy at the time when he first applies for a free studentship. 

Resolution 80. —That the allotment of the full number of free-student¬ 
ships should be insisted on before grants-in-aid are given from public funds. 

Resolution 81. —That when giving grants-in-aid Government should take 
into consideration the loss of income from fees which the enforcement of this 
rule may entail. 

Resolution 82. —That in the case of unaided schools the University 
should impress on the school authorities the necessity for observing this 
rule with regard to free-studentships before granting recognition. 

Resolution 83. —That in all Government schools 15 per cent, of the places 
should be reserved for Moslem boys ; that this percentage should represent 
the minimum number of Moslem boys who should be in the school at any 
one time and should not be interpreted to mean that not more than 15 per 
cent., of the places in the school may be filled by Moslems. 

Resolution 84. —That in connexion with Government high schools, 
Government should provide hostels to accommodate Moslem students. 

Resolution 85. —That Government should help aided schools to provide 
hostels by more liberal grants-in-aid ; that a grant of three-quarters of the 
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cost should be ina le by Government against a local contribution of one 
quarter of the cost ; that in special cases where no contribution is forth¬ 
coming Government should bear the entire cost. 

Resolution 86. —That it is necessary to make religious observances com¬ 
pulsory in all Moslem hostels ; definite arrangements should also be made for 
religious instruction. 

Resolution 87. —That while realising that the control and management 
of a hostel attached to a high school must be in the hands of the head master 
of the school, we suggest that in cases in which Moslems are not sufficiently 
represented on the school managing committee, an advisory committee 
of Moslems should be appointed to bring to the notice of the head master 
any deficiencies which might be noticed in the hostel or hostels provided for 
Moslems. 

Resolution 88. —That definite rules should be drawn up for guidance of 
hostel Superintendents. 

Resolution 89. —That Government should give some help from the 
public funds to enable Moslem boys to live in hostels. 

Resolution 90. —That the provision of stipends for poor Moslem boys to 
enable them to live in hostels may be regarded as a good objecr for private 
benevolence. 

Resolution 91. —That plans and estimates which have been approved by 
a District Engineer should be accepted by Government. 

Resolution 92. —That grants should be paid out on a completion certi¬ 
ficate issued by a District Engineer. 

Resolution 93 .—That the transfer rules of Western Bengal be made 
applicable to the whole Presidency. 

Resolution 94 .—That we understand that according to the original 
orders sanctioning the post of Assistant Director of Publice Instruction for 
Muhammadan Education, Bengal, this officer should be placed in respect 
of madrasahs and maktabs in the position of an Inspector of Schools 
and should be given full powers of initiation and control which are vested 
in an officer of this class ; that he should correspond direct with the Director 
of Public Instruction with regard to these intitutions and that they should 
be removed from the jurisdiction of the Divisional Inspector of Schools. In 
addition the Assistant Director of Public Instruction for Muhammadan 
Education has to visit educational intitutions of all kinds in order to look 
after the interests of Muhammadans in these institutions. We feel that 
it would be to the disadvantage of maktabs and madrasahs if they 
were removed from the control of the Divisional Inspector. Maktabs in 
particular get all their grants from the District Boards through the District 
Deputy Inspector of Schools who is an officer subordinate to the Inspector of 
schools. As far as administration is concerned, we feel that it 
would be a mistake to remove these institutions from the control 
of the Divisional Inspector. We think that the Assistant Director of 
Public Instruction for Muhammadan education should be an integral 
part of the Director of Public Intruction’s office, and that his chief 
duties should be to see to the intei’ests of Moslems in general educational 
institutions. In this case there will be no need for his separate office and 
establishment. The special staff of clerks which has been recently appoint¬ 
ed should be absorbed in the Director of Public Instruction’s office and 
should be given work by the assistant in charge of that office. The Assis¬ 
tant Director of Public Instruction for Muhammadan Education must be 
familiar with all sections of the work in the Director of Public Instruction’s 
office; he must be familiar with any new regulations or schemes which are 
evolved for the Improvement of education in Bengal in order that he may 
represent to the Director of Public Instruction how these new regulations, 
schemes, etc., will affect the Mussalman community. In order to keep him¬ 
self familiar with the conditions under which Moslem students are working, 
he must visit madrasahs, maktabs and general institutions. 

Resolution 95 ,—That an educational officer with special qualification in 
Arabic and Persian should be appointed to inspect the work of the madrasahs 
in Arabic and Persian. 
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Resolution 96. —-That the post should be a special post, not included in 
any particular service ; that if an Indian is appointed his salary should be 
Rs. 500—50—750, if an European is appointed he should be apipointed on 
special terms. 

Resolution 97. —That the Assistant Inspectors of Schools for Muham¬ 
madan education should be subordinate to the Inspectors of Schools and not 
to the Assistant Director of Public Instruction for Muhammadan Education ; 
but that at the same time copies of their reports and recommendations to 
Divisional Inspectors should be submitted to the Assistant Director of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction for Muhammadan Education for information. 

Resolution 98. —That the special Assistant Inspectors should have the 
same control over the subordinate Inspecting staff as other Assistant 
Inspectors. 

Resolution 99. —That while the Inspection of Moslem schools, such as 
madrasahs and maktabs, will of course be the principal charge of these 
special officers, they should also visit other schools of all grades, including 
high schools and keep the Inspectors informed as to the educational require¬ 
ments of their co-religionists ; that they should also visit training schools for 
teachers. 

Resolution 100. —That the District Board’s educational budget should be 
carefully examined by the special Assistant Inspectors in order that they 
might be able to make representations to the Inspectors in the interests of 
moslem schools ; that the maktab and madrasah allotments of District Boards 
should be distributed by the the Deputy Inspector in consultation with the 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Moslem Education. 

Resolution 101. —That an additional .Inspector should be appointed at 
once for the Rajshahi Division, and that this officer should be a Moslem. 

Resolution 102. —That the savings from that portion of the Imprerial 
recurring grant, which was set aside for the Madrasah Reform Scheme 
should be regranted year by year and be made available for capital 
expenditure. 

Resolution 103. —That there should be a senior madrasah of the reformed 
type in every division. 

Resolution 104. —That the Rajshahi junior madrasah should be raised to 
the status of the senior madrasah that a new senior madrasah of the reformed 
type should be started at Murshidabad for the Presidency Division. 

Resolution 105. —That the recommendations which have been made 
about the buildings grants for secondary schools and hostels should also 
apply to madrasahs. 

Resolution 106. —That the Arabic teachers in madrasahif should be 
scholars well versed in Arabic but not necessarily qualified in English. 
We realize the value of a knowledge of English, but feel that the field of 
selection will be considerably narrowed, if it is compulsory for all Arabic 
teachers to know English. 

Resolution 107. —That when appointing English teachers to madrasahs, 
peference should be given to those with a knowledge of Arabic. 

Resolution 108. —That a .number of scholarships should be given from 
the public funds to be awarded— 

(a) on the results of the junior madrasah examination to be tenable 

for four years at a senior madrasah or high school. 

( b ) on the results of the special madrasah matriculation examination 

to be tenable for three years and renewable for a further 
period at the muhammadan College at Dacca. 

Resolution 109. —That the Anglo-Persian Departments of the Govern¬ 
ment madrasahs at Calcutta, Dacca and Chittagong should be placed under 
the control of the Inspector of schools as is the case with other high schools. 

Resolution 110. —That a member of the Indian Educational Service 
should be appointed as Head Master of the Agio-Persian Department of the 
Calcutta Madrasah. 

Resolution 111. —That the staff of the Anglo-Persian Department of the 
Calcutta Madrasah should be re-organized on the lines recommended by 
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the Committee for the organization and reform of madrasahs in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam for the Anglo-Persian Department of the Dacca Madrasah. 

Resolution 112. —That early steps should be taken to give effect to the 
recommendation of the Dacca Committee for the Anglo-Persian Departments 
of the Dacca and Chittagong Madrasahs. 

Resolution 113 —In the event of these recommendations not being given 
effect to at an early date, an experienced Moslem in the Provincial Educa¬ 
tional Service should be appointed as head master of the Anglo-Persian 
Departments at Dacca and Chittagong as soon as possible. 

IV.—Collegiate education. 

Resolution 114. —That in order to safeguard the interests of Moslem 
students, men having an intimate knowledge of the conditions of their lives 
should be on the Senate to regulate their courses of studies. 

Resolution 115. —That in order to increase the number of Moslems 
qualified to sit on the Senate, a school of Islamic Studies should be created 
by or in connexion with the University. 

Resolution 113. —That well known Moslem scholars should be eligible for 
appointment on the Senate, even though they may not be graduates. 

Resolution 111. —That the ratio of the number of Moslem senators to the 
total number of Indian senators, should be equal to the ratio of the Mussal- 
man population of Bengal to the total population. 

Resolution US. —That the Moslem Fellows of the University should be 
allowed to nominate one representative on the Syndicate from among 
themselves. 

Resolution 111 ).—That there should be at least one Moslem member on 
every Board of Studies. 

Resolution 120. —'That no University professor should be appointed for 
more than two years, and that a Sanskritist and a scholar acquainted with 
the history of Mussalman civilisation should be appointed to the Carmichael 
Professorship of Ancient Indian History and Culture alternately. We also 
urge that in fairness to Moslems the next occupant of the chair should be 
the latter. 

Resolution 121. —That the present rules regulating the appointments of 
the governing bodies of colleges should be re-drafted, so as to make it 
possible to appoint as members Moslems who can take an interest in college 
affairs. 

Resolution 122. —That no college should be given a grant-in-aid unless 
there are professors of Arabic and Persian and Urdu on its staff; and that 
in order to enable aided colleges to make this provision increased grants 
should be given, where necessary. 

Resolution 123. —That provision should be made for the inclusion of the 
history of Islamic civilisation in the B.A. course ; and that as regards the 
I.A. course an elementary study of this subject might be made alternative 
with the study of Creek and Roman history now prescribed. 

Resolution 124. —That as there are many qualified Moslems, more of 
them should be appointed as examiners and paper-setters. 

Resolution 125. —That roll numbers should be used instead of the names 
of the candidates on answer papers. 

Resolution 126. —That college authorities should be asked to make 
arrangements for the readmission of students who fail at their examinations 
for reasons other than incapacity. 

Resolution 127. —That all Government colleges should have separate 
Moslem hostels attached to them. 

Resolution 128 —That liberal grants should be given to aided colleges to 
provide hostel accommodation for Moslems. 

Resolution 129. —That the University authorities should impress on the 
authorities of private colleges the necessity for providing hostel accommoda¬ 
tion for Moslems. 

Resolution 130 —That in Government colleges 25 per cent, of the total 
number of places shall be reserved for Moslems. 
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Resolution 131. —That no grant-in-aid should be given to any college in 
which 25 per cent, of the available places are not reserved for Moslem 
students. 

Resolution 132, —That six additional junior scholarships for Moslems of 
the value of Rs. 10 each should be established. 

Resolution 133, —That two of these scholarships should be reserved for 
the Dacca Division and one for each of the other Divisions. 

Resolution 134. —That four more senior scholarships of Rs. 12 each 
should be established for Moslems. 

Resolution 135. —That one of these scholarships should be reserved for 
the Presidency Division, one for the Burdwan Division, and two for the 
Eastern Divisions. 

Resolution 136. —That eight post-graduate scholarships for Moslems of 
Rs. 30 each should be established ; and that these should be tenable for two 
years in the Dacca or Presidency College. 

Resolution 137. —That a system of junior or senior stipends (distinct 
from scholarships) should be established ; that the holders of these stipends 
should not be designated scholars ; that the stipends should be junior and 
senior. 

Resolution 138. —That the junior stipends should be awarded on the 
results of the Matriculation examination, and that the senior stipends should 
be awarded by the Director of Public Instruction at his own discretion. 

Resolution 139. —That this committee respectfully point out to Govern¬ 
ment that the Nawab Bahadur’s Institution at Murshidabad provides free 
high school education for boys without distinction of caste or creed, and 
provision has been made in this school for the teaching of Sanskrit to 
accommodate those boys who desire to study this language, also that hostel 
accommodation has been provided for Hindu boys. The committee therefore 
respectfully urge Government to impress on the authorities of the Berham- 
pur College that in fairness to Moslem students provision should be made 
in that college for the teaching of Urdu, Persian and Arabic, and that hostel 
accommodation should be provided in connexion with that college for Moslem 
students. 

V.—Technical education. 

Resolution 140. —That Moslems who have passed the Matriculation 
examination should be eligible for admission into the Medical College. 

Resolution 141. —Government should establish six scholarships of the 
value of Rs. 20 a month each tenable for a full course in the Calcutta Medical 
College. 

Resolution 142. —That the expenses of the courses of Engineering 
colleges and schools must be reduced. 

Resolution 143. —That if it is not possible to increase the number of posts 
recruited from engineering colleges for the Public Works Department, 
District Boards, etc., an attempt should be made to bring the courses of 
these institutions into line with the requirements of railway companies, 
electrical firms, and commercial bodies who employ engineers. 

Resolution 144. —That arrangements should be made for the residence 
of Moslem students who attend engineering colleges. 

Resolution 145. —That agricultural schools with model farms attached 
may be started at suitable centres for the children of jotedars and 
cultivators. 

Resolution 146. —That industrial schools might be opened for the 
children of artisans. 

Resolution 147. —That stipends should be awarded to the pupils of 
industrial schools during their course of training. 

Resolution 148. —That arrangements should be made whereby a boy 
could obtain an advance from a co-operative credit society at the conclusion 
of his school course to enable him to purchase modern tools wit'h which to 
practise his calling. 
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VI.—Education of girls. 

Resolution 149. —That while recognising the general necessity for a 
distinct system of schools for Moslem girls, the committee do not desire to 
discourage the attendance of Moslem girls at primary schools, provided that 
they can attend such institutions without forfeiting respect. 

Resolution 150. —That by way of making the instruction given at the 
ordinary primary schools more congenial to Moslem parents, for the education 
of their girls, it is suggested that provision should be made for giving such 
girls religious instruction in accordance with the principles advocated in 
connection with the primary education of Moslem boys. It is also pointed 
out that the arrangements in schools where there are Hindu teachers are 
sometimes offensive to Moslems. The committee feel that anything which is 
calculated to offend Moslems should be seruplously avoided especially in those 
schools which Moslems might wish to use for the education of their girls. 

Resolution 151. —-That where it is not possible to establish separate 
primary schools for girls, ordinary primary school teachers should be encour¬ 
aged to undertake the separate instruction of Moslem girls. 

Resolution 152. —That where a Moslem woman is willingly to undertake 
the instruction of girls, she should not, as a condition of receiving grant, be 
made to appear before a male inspecting officer. 

Resolution 153. —That the girls reading in the ordinary primary schools 
should be allowed to use the readers in use in maktabs. 

Resolution 154. —That seeing that maktabs are already used to a 
considerable extent by Moslem girls, these institutions might be made more 
attractive by providing for some general instruction in sewing. 

Resolution 155. —That the object to be aimed at is, that wherever there 
is a demand there should be established a school for girls liberally aided 
from public funds ; that there should be, in every subdivision, at least one 
special school for Moslems girls ; that these schools should be aided schools 
in the sense that they should be under the control of local committees, but 
Government should be asked to bear the total cost of these institutions. 

Resolution 156. —That some Moslem ladies should be included among 
the Assistant Inspect,resses of the Presidency. We hold that such ladies are 
available, and that, if necessary, special terms should be offered. 

Resolution 157. —That European ladies in the Indian Educational 
Service might be deputed to Hyderabad and other places for the purpose of 
studying the special needs oE Moslem girls and the methods by which those 
needs might be met. 

Resolution 158. —That the lady inspecting officers of the Education 
Department should try and visit the Moslem ladies of their localities for the 
purpose of interesting them in the education of Moslem girls. 

Resolution 159. —That there should be established both in Calcutta and 
Dacca a model school managed by Government and conducted on purdah 
lines. 

Resolution 160. —That these schools should, to begin with, provide for 
a six years’ course starting from the infant-year course and teaching the 
following subjects :— 

(i) Religious instruction, including the Koran ; 

(it) Vernacular (either Urdu or Bengali) ; 

(Hi) Elementary arithmetic ; 

( iv ) Rudiments- of history and geography ; 

(■ v) Cookery ; 

(vi) Sewing, knitting and embroidery ; 

(mV) Elementary domestic hygiene and house-keeping ; 

(viii) Drawing from inanimate objects. 
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That provision should be made for teaching English and Persian as 
optional subjects ; and that modern methods of infant school teaching should 
be employed in the schools. 

Resolution 161. —That these institutions should be developed, as demand 
arises, to provide higher instruction for girls. . 

Resolution 162. —That from the beginning the school should be staffed 
with a view to providing for this development, and that a Moslem lady 
graduate should be engaged as Principal from the first. 

Resolution 163. —That residential accommodation should be provided for 
boarders, and suitable conveyance arrangements should be made for day 
scholars. 

Resolution 164. —That there should be a committee of management 
consisting of representative Moslem gentlemen and a board of lady visitors. 

Resolution 165. —That a start should be made in hired quarters and 
that Government should provide the schools with suitable buildings as soon 
as funds permit. 

Resolution 166. —That fees should be charged at the rate of Rs. 2 in the 
lower division and Rs. 4 in the higher division, both fees to be inclusive of 
conveyance charges (these are of course the fees for tuition ; boarding fees 
will have to be fixed latter). 

Resolution 167. —That examinations should be conducted at certain 
stages of the school course by the school staff assisted by the lady inspecting 
staff; that certificates should be awarded at the end of the junior and 
senior courses and that these should be countersigned by the Director of 
Public Instruction. 

Resolution 168. —The University of Calcutta should be asked, when 
necessary, to make special arrangements for examinations under strictly 
purdah conditions for Moslem ladies. 

Resolution 169. —That the Education Department should try and arrange 
with the Cambridge and Oxford Syndicates for special facilities for tire 
examination of Moslem girls and ladies under purdah conditions. 

Resolution 170. —That scholarships should be reserved for Moslem girls 
at all stages and that special scholarships should be attached to model 
schools. 

Resolution 171. —That a beginning of training work for teachers should 
be made by the establishment both in Calcutta and Dacca of departmentally 
managed training schools for teachers conducted strictly on purdah lines 
and confined to Moslem ladies. 

Resolution 172. —That provision sliDuld be made for residential accom¬ 
modation as also for the conveyance of non-boarders. 

Resolution 173. —That stipends should be provided at the rates of Rs. 30 
for boarders and Rs. 20 for day scholars. 

Resolution 174. —That the qualification for admission should be carefully 
scrutinized with a view to the exclusion of those who might be considered 
undesirable. 

Resolution 175. —That a candidate for admission should be able to read 
and write in Bengali or Urdu. 

Resolution 176. —That the minimum coui’se should be three years, 
though a student might be kept longer if this was considered necessary. 

Resolution 177. —That the standard to be attained at the end of the 
course should be the lower primary standard or its equivalent. 

Resolution 178. —That the staff should be ladies suitably qualified and 
remunerated, preferably, but not necessarily, Moslems. 

Resolution 179. —That if there is any demand for the training of Moslem 
ladies to be secondary school teachers, this provision should be made at 
the Government training college for women secondary school teachers, 
such arrangements being made as to make the work there congenial to 
Moslems. 
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Resolution 180. —That classes for the training of women teachers should 
also be started in connection with the schools for Moslem girls in head- 
qua rters towns. 

Resolution 181. —That the number of peripatetic Moslem teachers in 
Calcutta is very small and should be doubled at once. 

Resolution 182. —That there should be mahalla schools in Moslem loca¬ 
lities conducted by Moslem mistresses or, where this cannot be secured, by 
elderly Moslem male teachers. 

Resolution. — 183. —That there should be a number of rewards especially 
for Moslem pupils passing out of these schools. 

Resolution 184. —That there should be a certificate examination for those 
girls and ladies who receive education in purdah with their parents and 
guardians, and that reward should be given to those obtaining certificates. 

Resolution 185. —That the books prepared for Moslem zenana classes 
should be printed as soon as possible. 

Resolution 186. —That the special maktab readers that were prepared 
for the Eastern Bengal and Assam Government should be used in Moslem 
girls, schools. 


VII.—Religious and moral instruction. 

Resolution 18 7.—That moral education, for Moslems cannot be separ¬ 
ated from religious education, and that a manual should be prepared to 
help teachers to give such instruction. 

Resolution 188. —That as moral education cannot be given to Moslems 
except by Moslem teachers, it is necessary that there should be two or more 
teachers on the staff of each school to see to the moral and intellectual progress 
of Moslem boys; that these teachers should be men of the highest character 
imbued with a love for their vocation. In this connexion the committee 
desire to draw the attention of this Government to the fact that the prospects 
of teachers are not good, and unless they are appreciably improved Moslem 
teachers will not be attracted to the educational service. 

Resolution 189. —That if teachers’ guilds are formed, as was suggested 
at the Conference on Moral and Religious Education in schools held in Bengal 
in 1912, Moslems must be represented thereon. 

Resolution 190. —That the Committee wish to point out to Government 
that the house system, if adopted for Indian schools, involves the establish¬ 
ment of houses for Moslems supervised by Moslem teachers. 

Resolution 191. —That if school societies are formed as was suggested by 
the Conference of Moral Education these societies should be carefully super¬ 
vised and that no discussion in which the religion of Islam is involved should 
be allowed to take place unless a Moslem teacher is present. 

Resolution 192. —That Moslem pupils in all schools and colleges should be 
required to wear their distinctive dress including a cap. 

Resolution 193. —That dramatic performances should not be encouraged in 
schools in which there are Moslem boys ; but that there is no objection to the 
boys learning dialogues, recitations, etc. 

Resolution 194. —That in all schools facilities should be given for Moslem 
students to perform tlieir daily devotions; and that a room in the school or a 
house in the compound should be .set apart for this purpose. 

Resolution 195. —That in every secondary school one period of BO minutes 
should be set apart for religious instruction on alternate days, and that the 
necessary provision should be made for this instruction in the school time¬ 
table. 

Resolution 196. —That religious observances should be strictly enforced 
in Moslem hostels attached to public institutions ; and that these hostel 
should be placed under Superintendents who fully realise the resposibiiities 
with which they are entrusted. 
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Resolution 197 .—That the Moslem Institutes, both in Calcutta and 
Dacca, are valuable institutions; but that they are both badly in need of 
furniture and libraries. The Committee recommend that Government should 
give substantial aid to these institutions to enable them to provide these 
necessities. 
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TABLE I 



Hindus. 

i 

Muhamma¬ 

dans. 

Agriculture and pasture 

13,557,038 

20,856,662 

Industry 

2,371,008 

1,040,685 

Trade and transport 

2,337,983 

867,352 

Public administration, professions and liberal 

912,519 

231,312 

acts. 

i 




TABLE II. 


Age. 

Population. 

— 

Literates. 

Literates 
in English. 


Literary. 




Males. 



0—10 ...j 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

2,758,985 

3,917,966 

107,184 

35,886 

8,638 

1,389 

10—15 ... | 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

1,213,123 

1,536.264 

269.989 

107,736 

46,477 

.8,595 

15-20 ...( 

1 . 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

979,060 

1,638,172 

273,964 

109,875 

63,468 

13,156 

20 and f 

over. \ 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

5,896,749 

5,884,813 

1,626,867 

722,693 

256,528 

38,784 

Total ... | 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

10,848,217 

12,377,215 

2,278,004 

976.190 

375,111 

61,924 


Females. 



0—10 ...{ 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

2,785,091 

3.959,989 

16,609 

3,705 

630 

97 

10—15 ...j 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

942,189 

1,206,134 

30,205 

5,033 

1,351 

164 

15—20 ... { 

Hindis 

Muhammadans 

1,027,069 

1.196,676 

34,406 

4,224 

1.564 

149 

20 and over j 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

5,342,813 

5.497,214 

115,952 

14,573 

4,542 

445 

Total ... | 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

10,097,162 

11.860,013 

197,222 

27,535 

8,087 

855 
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TABLE III. 


Class of Schools. 

Percentage of 
Hindu pupils 
to the total 
number of 
pupils in 
the higher 
stage, 

Percentage of 
Muhammadan 
pupils to the 
total number 
of pupils in 
the higher 
stage. 

Percentage of 
Hindu pupils 
to the total 
number of 
pupils in the 
middle stage. 

Percentage of 
Muhammadan 
pupils to the 
total number 
of pupils in 
the middle 
stage. 

Percentage of 
Hindu pupils 
to the total 
number of 
pupils in the 
primary 
stage. 

Percentage of 
Muhammadan 
pupils to the 
total number 
of pupils in 
tho primary 
stage. 

Boys’ secondary schools 

Girls’ secondary schools 

SP4 

8U (5 

14-8 

•8 

74 03 

03 ‘ 1 

26G 

3 2 

j 64-5 

73i 

34'1 

32 

Total secondary schools for 
boys and girls. 

84'4 

14 7 

73 ‘J 

*25*0 

G4 7 

33-2 

Primary schools for boys 

Primary schools for girls 


*4 2 
66*0 

15'7 

222 

53-2 

r,& y 

444) 

40-4 

Total for primary schools 
for boys and girls. 

| 

... 

712 I 

20 5 

537 

44’3 

Grand total for secondary 

84-4 | 

14 7 

73 y 

25 0 

55*4 

42'G 

AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS FOR 

BOYS AND GIRLS. 

| 

i 







Muslim population 
Total population 


TABLE IV. 

Inspecting Officers. 

( t) Dacca Division. 

X 100 = X 100 = 69 per cent. 



Total 

number, j 

Number of 
Muslims. 1 

Number of Muslim 
officers 

Total number x 
of officers. 

Inspectors 

l 


Per cent. 

Additional 04-Second Inspectors ... 

2 



Assistant Inspectors 

3 

l 

33 

Deputy Inspectors (including Additional or 

18 

7 

39 

Subdivisional Deputy Inspectors). 
Sub-Inspectors 

54 

28 

52 

Assistant Sub-Inspectors 

7 

3 

43 


(b) Chittagong Division. 


Muslim population y 1 AA _ 3,850,175 y 

Total population 5,394,491 


100 = 71-43 per cent. 


Inspectors 

Additional or Second Inspectors ... 

Assistant Inspectors 

Deputy Inspectors (including Additional or 
Subdivisional Deputy Inspectors). 
Sub-Inspectors 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors 


1 


Per cent, 

1 

1 

ioo 

2 

1 

50 

9 

5 

55 

34 

18 

53 

2 

i 

1 

50 



Ill 


(c) Rajshalii Division. 


Muslim population 
Total population ^ 


100 = 


6,177,481 

10,138,302 


X 100 = 61 per cent. 


i 

Total 1 

u umber. 

dumber of 
Muslims. 

! dumber of Muslim 
officers x 100 
Total number of 
officers. 

Inspectors 

l 


Per cent. 

Additional or Second Inspectors ... 

... 



Assistant Inspectors ... ... ... 

2 

l 

50 

Deputy Inspectors (including Additional or 

14 

9 

64 

Subdivisional Deputy Inspectors). 
Sub-Inspectors 

41 

15 

37 

Assistant Sub-Inspectors 

2 

2 

100 


(cl) Presidency Division. 


Muslim population w 1AA _ 4,571,400 

Total i opulation ^ 9,445,321 


X 100 = 38’46 per cent. 


Inspectors ... , 

Additional or Second Inspectors ... 

Assistant Inspectors 

Deputy Inspectors (including Additional or 
SubdivisionakDeputy Inspectors). 

Sub-Inspectors 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors 

( e)—Bur divan Division. 

Magiim poppiation x ]()Q = uj§05 2 x 100 = 13'43 per cent. 
Total populatiin 84,07,311 x 


1 


3 

‘”2 

4 

1 

13 

6 

47 

25 

9 

2 


Per cent. 

66 

25 

46 

53 

22 


Inspectors 

[ 

1 


Per cent. 

Additional or Second Inspectors ... 

2 



Assistant Inspectors 

3 

“"l 

33 

Deputy Inspectors (including additional or 

21 

4 

19 

Subdivisional Deputy Inspectors). 
Sub-Inspectors 

1 73 

11 

.15 

Assistant Sub-Inspectors 

17 

5 

29 


TABLE V, 

I.—Primary Scholarships. 

The following scholarships are at present open for competition amongst 
boys of primary schools in the Presidency of Bengal:— 


Division. 


Burdwan 

Presidency 

Dacca 

Rajshalii 

Chittagong 


('lass of institution. 

Scholarships. 

Total. 

Reserved for 
Muhammadans. 

Lower 

primary 

189 of Rs. 2 each for two years 

1 of Rs. 2. 

Upper 

••• 

47 of Rs. 3 

ditto 


Lowdr 


130 of Rs. 2 

ditto 

4 of Rs. 2 each. 

Upper 


31 of Rs. 3 

ditto 


Lower 

it 

146 of Rs. 2 

ditto 


Upper 

., 

44 of Rs. 3 

ditto 

11 of Rs. 3 each. 

Low er 

i) ... 

133 of Rs. 2 

ditto 


Upper 

n ••• 

47 of Rs. 3 

ditto 

8 of Rs. 3 each. 

Lower 


86 of Rs. 2 

ditto 

2 ,, ,, 2 each. 

Upper 

» ... 

29 of Rs. 3 

ditto 

5 „ ,, 3 each. 

Gka.vd 

TOTAL ( 

684 of Rs. 2 each 

... ' 

7 of Rs. 2 each. 


... j 

198 of Rs. 3 each 

... 

24 ., ,, 3 each. 








II.—Middle Scholarships. 


Class of scholarship. 


Total No. Specially for 

Muuammadans. 


Middle Vermicular (Eastern Bengal) ... 
Middle English (Eastern Bengal) 
Middle Scholarship (Western Bengal) 


66 of Rs. 4 each 

20 

for three years. 


48 of Rs. 4 each 

17 

for three years. 


87 of Rs. 4 each 

19 

for three years. 



III—Junior Scholarship reserved for Muslims. 


(a) Four special scholarships of the value of Rs. 7 each for the 

Muhammadans of the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions. 

( b) Twenty special scholarspips of the value of Rs. 0 each for the 

Muhammadans of the Dacca, Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions. 

(r) One Mohsin scholarship of Rs. 10 awardable to candidates from 
the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions passing the Matricula¬ 
tion Examination from the Calcutta Madrasah. 

Two Mohsin scholarships of Rs. 8 each awardable to candidates 
from the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions passing the 
Matriculation from the Hooglily Madrasah. 

Four Mohsin scholarships of 8 each awardable to candidates passing 
the Matriculation examination from the Dacca, Chittagong and 
Rajshahi Divisions. 

Other endowed scholarships :— 


(d 


Na-me and class of scholarships. 


Amir-i-Kabir 

Ditto continuation 
Syed Aii Khan Bahadur 
Fuller Memorial 

Ditto continuation 
Nawab Ahsanulla 


No. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Monthly 

value. 


Remarks. 


Rs. 

10 ) 

10 ^ Calcutta Madrasah. 

10 J 

20 r 

30 ^ These scholarships 
10 ( are awardable ac¬ 
cording to the 
terms of the trust. 


IV,—Senior Scholarships reserved for Muslims. 


f Presidency 
Burdwan .. 
(a) Dacca 

| Chittagong 
(Rajshahi .. 


3 of Rs. 10 each. 
9 7 


16 

I 6 


10 

15 


( b) Four Mohsin scholarships distributed as follows :— 


Dacca Division 
Rajshahi „ 

Chittagong „ 
Presidency „ 
Burdwan „ 


1 of Rs. 16. 
1 „ „ 14. 
1 „ „ 12 . 

} 1 „ „ 14. 


(cl Two Darbhauga (Madrasah) scholarships of Rs. 10 each. These two 
scholarships are confined to the Calcutta Madrasah. 
























V 


V.—Law Scholarships (none reserved specially for 

Muhammadans), 


University Law College, Calcutta. 


1st year class 
2nd 


3rd 





5 o£ Rs. 10 each—Government. 

7 „ „ 6 „ —Endowed. 

6 of Rs. 10 each—Government. 

7 „ „ 6 „ —Endowed. 

5 of Rs. 10 each—Government. 

6 „ „ 6 „ —Endowed. 


VI.—Medical Scholarships (none reserved for Muslims). 

Medical College, Calcutta. 

f (a) 10 scholarships of Rs. 8 each together 

1st year class with free-studentships. 

((6) 10 free-studentships. 

2nd „ „ ... 10 scholarships of Rs. 8 each together 

with free-studentships. 

3rd „ „ ... 10 scholarships of Rs. 12 each together 

with free-studentships. 

4th „ „ ... 10 scholarships of Rs. 12 each together 

with free-studentships. 

5th „ „ ... 10 scholarships of Rs. 12 each together 

with free-studentships. 


VII.—Engineering Scholarships (none reserved for Muslims). 

Civil Engineering College, Slbpur. 

((a) 1 of Rs. 20 ... 'I 

1st year class :— ( (6) 1 „ „ 15 ... ^ Each tenable for two years. 

((c) 6 „ „ 10 each ...j 
3rd year class :— 'j 
(Awarded on the 

results of the } (a) 1 of Rs. 20 ...'1 

Intermediate f(b) 1 „ „ 15 ... Each tenable for two years. 

Examination (c) 6 „ „ 10 each ...J 

in . Engineer¬ 
ing)- 


SYED NAWAB A LI. 



